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Haddon Hall. 








T is more than a 
century since Mr. 
Horace Walpole, 
on one of his 
“extremely agree- 
able tours,” visited 
Haddon Hall, and 
wrote of it to his 
friend, George Mon- 
tagu, as “ an aban- 

doned old castle of ‘the Rutlands, in a ro- 
mantic situation.” To the compiler of Straw- 
berry Hill the place seems to have appealed 
very little. He wastes no words on its 
beauties ; he does not even give us to under- 
stand that he saw any. To him it is simply 
an abandoned old castle in a romantic situa- 
tion, and, moreover, one “ which never could 
have composed a tolerable dwelling.” 

To us, as well as to him, the same view 
might well occur, even as it had already 
occurred to the owners themselves,—with 
such force, indeed, as to lead them to abandon 
their ancient home. Nevertheless, in spite of 
Walpole’s opinion, Haddon had served as a 
dwelling, tolerable or otherwise, for a good 
many centuries before it was deserted. 

To stand in the chapel takes us back at once 
to the days of King Henry II., when Haddon 
passed from the dead William de Avenel to 
his daughter’s husband, Richard de Vernon. 
There stands some of the work which wit- 
nessed Richard’s marriage, and there is the 
font where his children were christened, and 
his children’s children after him for four 
centuries. Haddon is essentially the Vernon’s 
house. It was Richard de Vernon who re- 
ceived from John, Earl of Morteigne, after- 
wards King John, a licence, still carefully 
preserved, to fortify his house of Haddon 
with a wall 12 ft. high, but without battle- 
ments. The house thus strengthened was by no 
means the Haddon of to-day. Perhaps some- 
thing of it remains to us in the lower parts 
of some of the walls; but it was only in the 
course of years that Richard’s descendants, 
piece by piece, raised the structure which 
pleases us to-day by its varied outline and 
irregular plan. They it was who gave it its 
two courts, who reared the lofty tower of the 
lower court accessible only to pedestrians, 
‘and the still loftier tower of the upper court, 
ander which alone the sound of wheels 
was ever heard. The Vernons it was who 
gave the chapel its present form, who filled 
its windows with glowing glass, and covered 














its walls with the ancient stories of the Church. 
Theirs was the great hall, with its panelled 
screen, and theirs the huge kitchen, across 
the floor of which their servants have worn 
tracks in the stone. To them we owe the 
battlemented turrets which rise grey and 
slender through the noble trees, and impart to 
the place its unequalled charm of picturesque- 
ness and romance,—a charm most justly 
prized in this age, from the daily life of 
which all stateliness and _ picturesqueness 
have departed. To the Vernons, again, 
we owe the delicate panels in the buttresses 
of the entrance-tower, wherein their alliances 
are set forth on many shields; and by Sir 
George, the last of the race, was erected the low 
pointed doorway (fig. 1), over which he carved 
agreat shield of tw “a quarterings, and on 
either side of it the initials of himself and his 
wife, and over it the proud but  bootless 
prayer, “God save the Vernon.” <A proud 
wish! Not God save the king, but the 
Vernon, who, indeed, was king,—“ King 
of the Peak.” But it was a_ bootless 
prayer, for Sir George was the last 
male of his line, and Haddon passed with 
his daughter, Dorothy, into the hands of the 
Rutlands; and now,—it is “an abandoned old 
castle of the Rutlands.’” 

But it is the Rutlands’ not by mere posses- 
sion alone. They have left their mark as well 
as the Vernons, though more in the way of 
embellishment than in actual extensive build- 
ing. To them we owe the long gallery, with its 
noble bay-windows ; by them were fashioned 
the gardens and the terraces, and the famous 
flight of steps. They clothed the walls of the 
long gallery with its beautiful panelling, and 
theirs is most of the woodwork throughout 
the place. Some of the windows still show 
the glass which they put in, and on many a 
spout we see their badge,—the peacock. 

Let us now look round the place at leisure ; 
and, moreover, instead of entering with the 
tourist of to-day, let us move up the hill to 
the left, along the north front, past the great 
projecting end of the kitchen (fig. 2), with its 
enormous chimney and its little windows to 
light the fireplace, over which a pleasant bay- 
window is formed for the room above by 
sloping the angle of the building. Let us 
turn the corner at the top by the Peveril 
Tower, and so let us enter where the wheeled 
vehicles entered of old,—by a road winding up 
the hillside from the Bakewell-road, and lying 
a little way below the newest road of all,—the 
railroad,—from which now and again arises a 
puff of white steam; a suggestive object in 





the romantic background to the grey towers 
below. Entering from this direction, then, 
instead of up the irregular steps that lead to 
the lower gateway, we pass under a flat- 
pointed arch of the Vernons (fig. 3), and by 
the foot of the Peveril Tower to the upper 
courtyard. In front of us lies the banqueting- 
hall, with its pointed door and traceried 
window (fig. 4), speaking plainly of the days 
of Edward ILI., when men built in the style 
we now call the Decorated. To the right and 
left the lower stories proclaim themselves to 
be of somewhat the same period,—a little later, 
perhaps,—but still of the time of the Vernons. 
But the upper stories, the staircase-tower, 
with its square, mullioned windows, and the 
great bay-window (fig. 5), display the work- 
manship of a later hand, when the house had 
passed from the Vernons to the Rutlands. 
The walls themselves may be earlier, but 
the wrought features are of late in the six- 
teenth or early in the seventeenth century. 
In one of the lower rooms, entered through 
a pointed door, is the start of a winding stair- 
case of the Vernons, which is now cut short 
and stopped abruptly by the floor of the 
ball-room or long gallery, which was the 
work of the Rutlands. With the ancient 
workmen it seems often to have been thus. 
They cleared away, whether in church or 
house, only as much of their predecessors’ 
work as they found to be in the way, and 
left the old and the new in what we 
should call untidy juxtaposition, without 
trying to assimilate the two. And thus the 
Rutlands fashioned their fine new gallery 
among the old walls of the Vernons, with- 
out caring to pull down more than was just 
sufficient for the purpose. So, too, it was 
with the Vernons themselves. When they 
built the wing lying between the long gallery 
and the chapel, they completely enclosed an 
earlier wall, which divides the ground story 
into two long,narrow, and useless apartments. 
Projecting from the wall of the gallery in the 
upper court is the base of a large stack of 
chimneys, of which the slender shafts have 
disappeared (fig. 5), and on the top of it are 
fixed iron gratings to keep the birds from 
building in the cold flues. Truly, it is “an 
abandoned old castle of the Rutlands.” 

To pass from the upper to the lower court- 
yard we must traverse the “Screens,” as the 
passage was called which the screen cuts off 
from the banqueting-hall. Leaving the great 
hall on the left and the buttery-hatch and 
kitchen doors on the right for future explora- 
tion, let us go out into the lower court. 
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Straight before us, extending the whole width 
of the court, is a flight of two or three steps, 
below which the ground slopes away in one 
direction to the chapel door, in another to the 
other entrance-tower, which lies yet six or 
seven steps lower. It is a curious necessity, 
this multiplicity of steps in the open court, 
but it arises from the position of the house on 
the hill-side, the “ romantic situation” which 
i“? 0 Horace Walpole. Standing as we do 

y the porch door, we see three distinct tracks 
in the court below, one from the gateway to 
the chapel, one from the chapel to the spot 
where we stand, and one from us to the gate- 
way. They are eloquent tracks; not part of 
the house, as are the deep foot-prints on either 
side of the wicket-gate where one generally 
enters, and yet part of the history of the 
house ; not worn by the inmates, as much of 
those other two footprints was, but by sight- 
seers in their daily round, by the thousands 
and thousands who come year after year to 
see the place because it is an old castle in a 
romantic situation, and who can see it all the 
better because it is abandoned. 

To our left as we stand we see the bell- 
turret of the chapel (fig. 6), now long silent, 
and from it rises anemblem of our own age,— 
a lightning conductor. In this small group 
we read the changes of centuries, we view the 
impassable chasms that Time is ever im- 
perceptibly opening. Why do the thousands 
and thousands come here year by year and 
wear those tracks on the stone court? 
Because here they can see variety, 
picturesqueness, and beauty in architecture 
which we d will never see in their own homes. 
Some, perhaps, come for the sake of history, 
but most of them are seeking something 
strange, and what is stranger than beauty in 
the home of dwellers in great towns? This 
age can give them comfort (which they will 
hardly find at Haddon), and, with its passion 
for scientific research, will grant them 
glimpses of the fierce storms which sweep 
across the sun, or map for them the moun- 
tains which scar the lifeless face of the moon. 
it will guide the thunderbolt harmless to the 
ground, and even press the lightning into its 
service to deliver its messages. But it cares 
little about imparting beauty to the home of 
the common oo Amy and so he comes 
here to find it, and he departs with the idea 
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that beauty, like the domestic arrangements 
of the place, has long been out of date. And 
yet we are not altogether callous, we still 
preserve what we do not emulate; and so, 
against the empty turret which once had a 
voice calling the werld to worship, the nine- 
teenth century has reared its lightning 
conductor. 

To the left of the silent turret and the 
chapel to which it is attached is a wing of 
the house that was formerly devoted to the 
immediate use of its lord and his lady,—the 
same wing which encloses the ancient wall 
already referred to. Their apartments were 
lighted by bay-windows looking over the 
garden, and also by the two bay-windows 
looking into the court; the flight of steps 
between these bays and the turret was built, 





it is said, for their convenience in attending 
chapel. Doubtless, it was an imposing sight 


to see the lord and his lady descend the long. 
flight in stately fashion and disappear with 
their retainers beneath the arch that Ied to 
the chapel: far more dignified than the 
descent of paterfamilias down the front 
stairs, adorned with his shining top hat, and 
engaged in drawing on his tight-fitting gloves- 
But he of the top hat would hardly exchange 
his warm and convenient house for the cold 
and straggling rooms of Haddon; nor, if he 
had his choice, would he desire a flight of 
steps to lead from the open courtyard straight 
into his bedroom; convenience he would. 
expect, but hardly such convenience as that.. 
Walpole was wrong in saying that Haddon 
could never have composed a tolerable dwell- 
ing, for it was not only tolerated, but embel- 
lished and loved for over five centuries. But: 
the demands of its builders, like their stately 
ways and gorgeous apparel, are obsolete, and. 
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Fig. 6. 





to us, as well as to Walpole, Haddon could 
indeed never make a tolerable dwelling. 

As the chapel is the most ancient part of 
the fabric, and the most interesting in its 
historical continuity, so it is the most melan- 
nc i The glass that portrayed the solemn 
incidents of sacred history, and the saintly 
forms of prophets and priests, is sadly muti- 





lated; the inscription setting forth that the 
glass in the east window was placed there by 
Richard Vernon and Benedict his wife, in the 
year 1427, is palpably “restored”; kaleido- 
scopic scraps of mailed warriors, and flowin 

garments, and heraldic devices, and ean 
backgrounds weary the brain in the attempt 
to discover what they once meant. Through 


the dirt of many years can dimly be de- 
ciphered “ Margareta Pype”; but who was 
she? If we search the records, they will tell 
us that she was wife to the son of the donors 
of the east window. But to most people,— 

to most visitors, probably,—Margareta Pype 
is as unknown as if she had never existed. 
And yet in her day she presided over the 
great establishment; she was supreme in 
the dark kitchen and the high hall; 

she saw the great gargoyles, as coarse in 
their humour as Margareta’s kindred in 
their manners; she saw the bell-turret, now 
silent, and she saw the chapel in all its 
splendour. But it had not then its present 
seats. ‘These were added in later days, after 
the Rutlands came in, and they came in after: 
the days of beautiful glass were over; whem 
saints and angels and bishops and priests were- 


superstition. 


and so — put up fine seats in the chancel, 
one on eac 


pews that had that functionary been ener- 
getic in his expositions, the lord of the place 


But now the ae are sadly decayed, and the 
pulpit creaks 


casements. 

Leaving the chapel, and returning towards 
the great hall, along one of the tourists’ 
tracks, we have on our left a long wing of 
small rooms of no special interest, and, 
beyond them, the lower tower. In this tower 
are several rooms attractive to the sketcher, 
but not, perhaps, to the general public ; the 
are panelled with. sev enteenth-century weak 
work, and a few of the window-recesses have 
stone seats at the sides ; but they lie out of 
the most convenient circular route, they are 


house, and are not usually shown to visitors. 
We will, therefore, gc straight across the 
courtyard to the porch of the great hall. 
To our right are the two bay-windows 
of my long S own rooms (fig. 7),—rooms 
built, as already mentioned, over and 
on top of an earlier wall, which divides 


needing no more light than can find its way 
through narrow slits. This arrangement pro- 


from the solid bases of the bays and the 


just at the corner, we see (fig. 7) the Gothie 
window of the dining-room (put in by the 
Vernons), and the square, transomed window 
of the drawing-room (the work of the Rut- 
lands). Further along comes the great pro- 
jection of the hall fire-place, with the stump 
of the chimney-shaft above it (fig. 8), and then 
the porch. All this work, with its pointed 
doorway, its traceried windows, and its coarse 
gargoyles, is of the fourteenth century, built 
in the days which the Black Prince has 
made famous. On _ entering we have 
the hall on our right and the servants’ 
department on the left; the buttery door 
with its hatch, through which many a 
gallon has passed ; and the long passage which 
leads direct to the kitchen. hat would a 
modern chef say to this dark room, with its. 
monstrous open fireplaces still hung with 
rusty iron hooks, its numerous and ill-fitting 
doors, and the post in the middle to prop the 
floor above? Here are great fixed dressers of 
solid oak 4in. thick, and yet worn quite 
through with centuries of mincing ; there a 
dark bunker to hold the fuel, and a seat in 
front contiguous to the great fire ; ; yonder are 
dimly discernible some broken salting troughs. 
From the kitchen on one side you go into the 
larder, with rude appliances for hanging huge 
masses of meat; on another into the bake-~ 
house with its dressers, its stone ovens, and 
an opening convenient for passing bread into 
the kitchen. Beyond this are other chilly 
rooms with stone floors and channels cut in 





them to carry off the water. Everything 
ot 


held of small account, and even savouring of 
The Rutlands cared less for: 
the building and a little more for themselves, . 
side, and a tall pulpit for the- 
minister in such close | apr sa to one of the- 
might have found it best to edge away a little... 
ismally ; the saints and angels, . 
bishops and priests are in grievous confusion, . 
and the paintings on the wall, almost faded ' 


from sight, are far outvied by the brilliant. 
green left by the wet streaming through the - 


of less intrinsic importance than much of the - 


the ground story into two long waste-spaces,.. 


duces incidentally the excellent effect obtained ~ 


corbelled chimney. On the main building, . 
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indicates rude plenty, but our modern chef 
would shudder. 

The great hall need not detain us: beyond 
a few pieces of antique furniture, there is 
little characteristic work except in the screen 
and the gallery. The screen is Gothic, of the 
Vernons. The gallery is seventeenth century, 
of the Rutlands,—a note prophetic of the final 
abandonment of the house. The Rutlands 
evidently found that the great hall, dividing, 
as it did, one half of the rooms from the 
other, was an intolerable barrier to free egress 
and regress. They, therefore, hesitated not 
to spoil the appearance of their hall by putting 
a wide gallery all along one side to give ready 
access from one set of bedrooms to another. 
The increased desire for household comfort 
which their successors experienced could no 
longer be satisfied by such expedients as this, 
and so they went. The house no longer com- 
posed a tolerable dwelling, and so it beeame— 
an abandoned old castle of the Rutlands. 
The great hall is figured in Nash’s “‘ Mansions,” 
and so, too, is the dining-room. Here, again, 
we see the work of the King of the Peak. 
Round the top of the panelling goes a lo 
succession of shields bearing the arms whic 
he quartered. On one panel tp the same 
initials which we have already seen outside 
the lower tower, G. V.—M. V., and the date 
1542, and the words, which speak volumes, 
“Monseigneur de Vernon.” Over the fireplace 
‘is carved “ Drede God and honor the Kyng,” 
both the King of the land and the King of 
the Peak. In the quaint bay-window are more 
panels with heraldic devices, as well as two 
with effigies of a man and woman, said,—but 
withno great reason,—to represent Henry VII. 
and his queen; but by 1542 Henry VII. and his 
queen had long been dead, and Henry VIII. had 
disposed of five of hisqueens. No figure in all 
the history of Haddon stands out more clearly 
than this “ Monseigneur.” He was a great 
man, he knew it, and he wrote it up on his 
walls. And when he died he was buried 
with befitting splendour. He lies in Bake- 
well Church, on an altar-tomb that already 
has felt the touch of the Renaissance; he lies 
in all the pomp of heraldry betweeen his two 
wives; and no one who looks upon him there 
would marvel at his being King of the Peak 
and Monseigneur de Vernon, nor that he 
should write up over his door, “God save the 
Vernon.” 

Over the dining-room is the drawing-room 
(the nomenclature is modern), of which we 
owe the ornamentation, at least, to the Rut- 
lands. It is now hung with tapestry, as also 
are the two rooms beyond it, which have 
already been spoken of as being more particu- 
larly devoted to the use ‘of my lord. In the 
drawing-room is a bay-window, immediately 
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over that in the dining-room, but the mullions 
and transomes have been removed (fig. 9), 
probably by some of the last of the Rutlands 
who lived here, for the sake of improving the 
view. Opposite ihe bay is a door leading on 
to the gallery, air:ady mentioned as having 
been put up in orler to connect the upper 
rooms of the two ~i-s of the house. 

On the other si!) of the landing by which 
we reached the «yr; wing-room is the long 
galery, or, as it 1s alled in modern phraseo- 
ogy, the ball-rom. This is essentially an 
Elizabethan apart nt. Long galleries were 
the fashion in her dys. Many houses were 
so built as to contain the longest gallery 
possible; and Sir John Manners, second son 
of the Earl of Rutland, when he came into 

ssession in right of his wife, Dorothy 

ernon, complied with the prevailing taste. 
He contrived a long and wide gallery; down 








one side he put three bay-windows, the middle 
one being square and as large as a room, 
essentially an Elizabethan feature. The 
walls he clothed with fine inlaid panelling, 
rich with pilasters and arabesques, and in the 
frieze he put shields of arms and the badges 
of Manners and of Vernon. And thus he left 
it,—a stately room. Beyond the gallery are 
two more rooms, both rich with the work of 
the Rutlands; one with steps (called after 
Dorothy Vernon) leading on to the terrace, 
the other with another of those spacious bays 
which mark the times of Elizabeth and James. 
Beyond these rooms we come to the waste 
and dismal places in the Peveril Tower. Here, 
firmly fixed to the floor and the wall, is an 
instrument which, in the days of its life, 
served the purpose of stringing bows and 
cross-bows. This is the only relic that tells 
of strife, for,—fortunately for us,—the record 
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of Haddon is a record of peace, and even this 
warlike instrument may have been chiefly 
used in the perennial war carried on against 
the denizens of the forest. Beyond the 
Peveril Tower, and over the kitchens, are 
numbers of rooms of no great interest. Here 
and there is a beautiful casement-fastener, or 
some turned balusters to a staircase; but we 
need not linger in these cheerless rooms, 
where bits of tapestry, frameless pictures, and 
empty bookshelves only serve to make deso- 
lation more desolate. 

Let us rather return to Dorothy Vernon’s 
steps, and pass down them to the terrace. 
How many people have pictured Dorothy’s 
romance to themselves on the very spot where 
it occurred ? The stately ball-room ; the quiet 
slipping away down the steps and along the 
terrace to the famous stone staircase which 
leads to the lower garden; the anxious 
descent of those beautiful steps, of which 
the narrow dimensions would inevitably 
lead to a fatal disaster unless they were 
trodden with deliberation and care; the 
furtive glance at the lighted windows; the 
holding of the breath as the house-door was 
passed and the room where her father had 
written himself up “ Monseigneur de Vernon”; 
the long descent from the chapel corner to the 
tiver; the crossing of the narrow bridge; the 





lover's arms and the successful escape. Who 
has not pictured these things to himself? 
—all in happy oblivion that Dorothy was a 
Vernon, and that the ball-room, and her own 
particular steps, and the beautiful terrace, and 
the stately staircase were all made by the 
Rutlands, and most likely by the very Sir 
John who carried her off, after he came into 
possession in right of the heiress he ran away 
with. 

But the halo of romance is far too firmly 
fixed to Dorothy’s brow to be shattered by 
such reflections, and we still pace the terrace, 
loving to think she fled along it, and still 
wonder how she reached the bottom of the 
stone staircase in safety; and still as we look 
on the noble front (figs. 10 and 11) we think 
of its windows lighting her to her lover, 
although we know that neither they nor the 
steps were then built, and may even shrewdly 
suspect that she was in her grave before they 
were begun. 

But, no doubt, true lover as she was, she often 
watched what we, too, may see at this time 
of the year,—the brilliant star Venus shining 
over the hill towards Youlgreave. Houses 
may rise and fall; Vernons may be followed 
by Rutlands, and they may all leave their 
mark century by century, in every phase of 
architecture; they may be gathered into the 


church, and there grandly lie, like the King 
of the Peak, or for ever kneel, like Dorothy 
and her husband, Sir John; the home of 
countless generations may become “an aban- 
doned old castle ”; but over Vernons and Rut- 
lands, over us and our children, and our 
children’s children, Venus will still shine. 








RUSSIAN GRANITE: 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE WEATHERING OF 
GRANITE IN ST. PETERSBURG. 


interesting feature connected with 
the weathering of granite in large 
cities has just come under our 
ideas) notice. We know that this stone 
decays chiefly by the chemical dissolu- 
tion of felspar, one of its essential con- 
stituents; but the different species of this 
mineral vary so very much in regard to their 
durability, that a close inquiry into the suit- 
ability of granite for building or engineering 
purposes must always be accompanied by an 
investigation into the nature of the species of 
this mineral. To determine these is by no 
means an easy task, involving, in the majority 
of instances, the preparation of exceedingly 
thin sections of the rock, for examination 
under the microscope. Orit can be done by 
isolating the felspar, and subjecting it to 
chemical analysis. The latter method, how- 
ever, cannot deal satisfactorily with exceed- 
ingly minute crystals, which so often help to 
make up granites. If the felspar is fresh, the 
microscope enables one to determine the pro- 
minent species with precision. In many in- 
stances, unfortunately, the altered state of 
the rock does not permit of this being done. 
The chief kinds of felspar occurring in 
granite are known as orthoclase and oligo- 
clase, having the following average chemical 
composition :— 








Silica. | Alumina. | Potash.| Soda. | Lime. 


Orthoclase .,,| 64°6 18°5 16°9 — _— 
Oligoclase ...| 63°7 23°95 1°2 8'1l 2°05 

















The orthoclase frequently also has varying, 
but small, proportions of lime, iron, magnesia, 
and soda. From this we should theoretically 
assume, ceteris paribus, that those granites 
containing an abundance cf oligoclase felspar 
are the worst weathering kinds, because of 
the presence of a greater proportion of soda 
and lime, at the expense of the potash ; and, 
indeed, this is borne out to a certain extent 
in practice. But the practical demonstration 
has been more or less incomplete in all the 
cases that have hitherto come under our 
observation,—the granites containing either a 
superabundance of orthoclase with hardly any 
oligoclase, or 2ce versd; or other conditions 
were present rendering the comparison doubt- 
ful. We are now referring to those granites 
used extensively for building or engineering 
only. Thus in one instance we find a certain 
Cornish granite having an enormous quantity 
of orthoclase, weathering much more rapidly 
than another oe a considerable pro- 
portion of oligoclase. This seems paradoxical, 
but the most superficial examination shows, 
theoretically, why this is, the former rock 
having been profoundly modified by various 
alteration agents, either during the process 
of its formation, or subsequently ; whilst 
the latter has only been very slightly 
altered, the mineral appearing to be quite 
fresh. On the other hand, we find that the 

latter stone is not quite so durable as certain 
Aberdeen granites in which the orthoclase is 
fresh. We have here, then, theoretically, a 
case showing that when the orthoclase and 

oligoclase are in a similar condition to each 

other, the granite containing the former is the 

more durable. We say “theoretically,” because 

we have to assume that the weathering is due 

to the particular condition of the felspar. 

However close the assumption may approxi- 

mate to what we believe to occur in nature, 

we are not warranted in definitely stating that 

it actually does occur. Our knowledge does 

not establish the point beyond the possibility 





of doubt. What we require, to: settle the 
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matter, is to find a granite used for building 
or engineering having in itself the two felspars 
alluded to in fair abundance, in similar con- 
dition, and disposed in such a manner as 
will lead to their easy identification when 
weathered. And we have, fortunately, found 
such a granite. 

About sixty - five miles north of St. 
Petersburg, near Viborg, on the Gulf of 
Finland, is a place called Pyterlaks, which 
has for many years supplied the Russian 
capital with granite. This is the stone to 
which we refer. It is a beautiful, coarse- 
grained red rock, known as “ Kappakivi,” or 
rotten-stone, a name full of meaning. We 
are informed by a Russian official geologist 
that, although the term is now generally 
applied to the whole stone without prejudice, 
it originally referred to the weathered 
portions only, being a quarry name of the 
same value as the “ Burr” or “ Barr” of the 
Scotch quarrymen. Ilowever this is, it may 
be convenient to retain the term “‘ Kappakivi” 
using it in a general sense, for the material 
is certainly not of the most durable 
description. In composition it has the 
usual biotite mica and quartz, with 
orthoclase and oligoclase felspar. It is to 
the curious circumstance connected with the 
two last-mentioned minerals that we wish to 
draw especial attention. The large crystals 
of red orthoclase are surrounded by a concen- 
tric band of greenish oligoclase ; the former, in 
fact, may be compared to the kernel of a nut, 
of which the latter is the shell. The oligoclase 
weathers very much more rapidly than the 
orthoclase, having the effect of producing a 
series of ring-like indentations on the surface of 
the stone, which, as the decay proceeds, is eaten 
deeper and deeper into it, until the whole of 
the oligoclastic shell disappears, leaving the 
kernel of orthoclase loose. This process, aided 
by many cracks in the stone, causes it to 
utterly decay in time; nor is the progress of 
disintegration at all arrested by the rigorous 
Russian climate. We have here, therefore, a 
clear case, showing the superiority, in respect 
of endurance, of the orthoclase over the 
oligociase. 

he “ Kappakivi” is extensively worked for 
monuments ; all the quays, the columns of the 
St. Isaac’s Cathedral (which, by the way, are 
magnificent roductions), and the monolithic 
column of Alexander I., are made of it. 

Indeed, St. Petersburg may now fairly 
be called a “city of granite.” The Im- 
perial palaces, public buildings, and many 
private dwellings, are almost entirely built 
of this material, though many others are 
of stucco and plaster. Both banks of the 
Catherine and Fontanka canals, and the 
left bank of the Neva from the Gulf of 
Cronstadt to the Foundry, are skirted with 
high walls constructed of granite. The 
pedestal of the statue of Peter the Great is 
said to be one of the largest worked blocks 
in the world, containing, according to Professor 
O'Reilly, about 50 cubic yards. Speaking of 
this block, Sir Roderick Murchison says that it 
has been reduced to two-thirds of its original 
size, and that it was found buried in a bog 
between Cesterbeck and St. Petersburg. 

We may also cite the extensively employed 
granite of Hangé, near the entrance of the 
Gulf of Finland onits northern shore. It is 
rose-coloured, having a fine grain, and is con- 
sidered to be more solid and durable than that 
from Pyterlaks. A third kind met with, 
comes from Sordavala, on the northern shore 
of Lake Ladoga. It is a grey, medium- 
grained, “ granito-gneiss.” Both these rocks 
are worked up into monuments, kerbing, and 
building stones. 

Very large granite works exist in the south 
of Russia, at Krementchoug, in the Govern- 
ment of Poltava; whilst other places where 
the stone is found could be cited on the Dneiper, 
and in the Ourals; but enough has been said 
to show that the ceuntry of the Tsar is not 
behindhand in producing this beautiful mate- 
rial; whilst we are also taught a lesson, which 
some people might take to heart, viz., that all 
granites are not durable, but require as careful 
selection, to do credit to the material, as do 
the more perishable freestones. 


NOTES. 


MOURNALS, architectural or other- 
wise, which find the “ Notes” 
in our columns convenient to copy 
from, will be good enough to 
acknowledge the source of their matter. This 
has not been done in the January number of 
a certain small monthly paper dealing with 
architectural subjects, which, in a paragraph on 
“The Architect's Province in Detail,” repro- 
duces matter from our “ Notes” of December 
29. The manner in which this is done is as 
characteristic of the stupidity as of the bad 
faith of the person responsible for it. We re- 
ferred to, and partially quoted, a lecture by M. 
Roger Ballu, reported in the French paper en- 
titled L’ Architecture. Our contemporary, after 
giving the name of the French architect as 
““M. Roger Buller,” proceeds to give what 
purports to be a quotation from his lecture, as 
reported in L’ Architecture, translated into 
English. Unfortunately for this astute 
journalist, the passage as quoted is not in 
L’ Architecture at all; what he has quoted is 
our own abbreviated summary in English 
of the general purport of a portion of it, 
which was not given as a quotation by us, and 
which is copied word for word from our pages 
without acknowledgment. In the same para- 
grapa reference is made toa paper read by 

r. Crace at the Art Congress, and a quota- 
tion given from it, which quotation is also 
given in one of our “ Notes” of December 29. 
Mr. Crace’s paper has not been published any- 
where, and we have ascertained from him that 
he did not send any copy of it to the journal 
in question, which appears to have made our 
“Notes” column a kind of happy hunting- 
ground. We hope this reference to the 
practice will be sufficient to prevent its re- 
currence. 








ROM Athens comes the important news 
that the Acropolis excavations have 
yielded an important fragment of the sculp- 
tures of the east frieze of the Parthenon, 
and,—to make the good luck complete,—a head 
ingood preservation. Considering the generally 
defaced state of the Parthenon sculptures, the 
importance of the discovery can scarcely be 
over-estimated. Happily, there is no diffi- 
culty as to which torso the head is to be fitted 
on to, as a portion of a wing also remains, 
which at once marks out the figure as Iris. 
As the Acropolis Museum contains casts of 
the Parthenon marbles, we presume the head 
has already been fitted. Full particulars of 
its precise state of preservation are not yet 
known, but it is reported to be of great 
beauty. Its publication will be looked for 
with the greatest possible interest, and espe- 
cially in England. We only hope it may not 
be unduly delayed. This will probably be 
the last “find” of great importance, as the 
precinct of Artemis Brauronia is already 
cleared, and little remains but the work of 
levelling up. 





FE noticed last week the last Winckel- 
mann’s Programm, but the report of 

the Festrede (we have no convenient English 
equivalent for either word or fact) delivered 
on the last Winckelmann anniversary has 
only just reached us in the Berliner Phi/olo- 
gische Wochenschrift for January 5. It was 
delivered by Professor Curtius, and he took 
for his subject a review of the chief lines in 
which archeological method had made 
marked advance in the last ten years. 
Speaking generally, this advance is charac- 
terised in a three-fold manner. 1. By the 
recognition that the remains of ancient 
civilisation lie strata-wise one period above 
the other, so that archeological method is 
largely analogous to that of geology. 2. The 
last ten years have yielded a far more 
accurate knowledge of the alphabet, and 
epigraphy has come to be recognised as the 
surest basis of chronology, being less depen- 
dent on individual power of perception than 
any questions of style. 3. Our knowledge of 
the material in which sculptors worked has 
been greatly enriched, iad notably by the 





Acropolis - poros discoverers. rofessor 


Curtius is still the cunning craftsman of 
the art of speech he always was. 





N reference to an article in our last number, 
“To Lovers of Greek Art,” Mr. G. <A. 
Macmillan, the Hon. Secretary of the “British 
School at Athens,” writes to explain that it is 
in direct connexion with the British School at 
Athens, not the Hellenic Society, that Mr. 
Schultz’s work at Athens is being done. The 
subject of the illustration of Greek mouldings 
was at first brought up at the Hellenic Society, 
as stated in our article, but Mr. Schultz’s 
opportune visit to Athens and offer to assist 
in preparing sections of mouldings was 
made as a student of the British School 
at Athens, which is now assisting him 
again with a grant of 75/. from its very: 
scanty funds. Not being able to get direct 
assistance elsewhere, and unwilling to let the 
matter drop, they decided to strain a point, 
and make the above-named grant out of the 
years income. It is to supplement this 
grant, which will hardly cover Mr. Schultz’s 
expenses, if the work is to be thoroughly 
done, that we were asked to assist in making 
public the appeal aforesaid to architects and! 
others interested in Greek art, with a view 
both of getting the present work of measur- 
ing and drawing the Greek mouldings done,. 
and also of providing the nucleus of a fund! 
for publication. As the subject was first dis- 
cussed at the Hellenic Society, and the same 
gentleman is Hon. Secretary both for that 
Society and for the British School at Athens, 
we were not entirely clear as to the precise 
part taken by the two bodies until the receipt: 
of Mr. Macmillan’s letter, referred to above. 


HE Board of Trade Returns for 1888, 
just issued, show that during the pasi 
twelve months there has been an increase of 
£2,656,175 in the value of our wood and 
timber imports, the figures being :— 





1888. 1887. 
Hewn wood and timber... £4,042,407 £3,235,230 
Sawn or split, planed or 
dressed,woodandtimber 9,638,077 7,885,955 
Staves of all dimensions... 590,112 563,768 
TE cinciennadiniciaininiein 374,738 304,206 





£14,645,334 £11,989,159 


The value of glass imported in 1888 (inciuding: 
window and German sheet and plate lem 
was 700,921/., against 656,794/. in 1887. Our 
principal exports of building material consisted! 
chiefly in cement, of which we sent away 
611,528 tons, of a value of 1,160,419/., against 
506,090 tons in 1887, valued at 982,776/., this 
being an increase of 105,238 tons and 177,643/. 
Of plate-glass we only exported 4,348,716) 
square feet (value 261,013/.), against 4,697,143. 
square feet in 1887 (value 262,680/.). Painters’ 
colours and materials were shipped off of a. 
value of 1,447,750/., against 1,347,684/. in the: 
are year. There must have been a 
arge export of building stone, but the 
Board of Trade Returns do not supply 
information on that point. Probably whatever 
else was exported of building material is: 
included under the vague heading, “ Un- 
enumerated,’ which reaches the respectable 
total, in 1888, of 9,348,725/., against 8,123,5517. 
in 1887, and of which a small fraction comes 
within the description of building material. 
Iron and steel, and metals generally, entering 
now so largely into the building trade, the 
export figures for the whole year will be of 
interest. The total value of all metals, crude 
and manufactured (except machinery), ex- 
ported in 1888 was 37,074,346/., compared 
with 34,930,838/. in 1887. But by far the 
largest share in those metal exports is taken 
up by iron and steel, of which we sent away 
3,966,984 tons, of the value of 26,372,755/.,. 
last year, against 4,143,028 tons and 
24,992,314. in 1887. The smaller quantities 
exported and the higher value obtained for 
them in 1888, as compared with the results of 
1887, plainly show the tendency of last year’s. 
trading, at least in the iron industry. 





HE correspondence about the insanitary 
state of Dublin Barracks, in the 7imes, 
has elicited an important letter from Sir 





Robert Rawlinson, urging that the evil 
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is much more likely to lie in the internal 
state of the barracks themselves than 
in anything irremediable in connexion with 
the site as considered apart from the building. 
ke says :-— 

‘The river Liffey may be purified into a pure 
stream without benefiting the Royal barracks in any 
appreciable degree. The entire of the external 
grounds forming the barrack area may be trenched, 
disinfected, and paved, without appreciably lower- 
ing the fever death-rate in the barracks, as the 
source of mischief is within the barracks and officers’ 
quarters. And this arises from polluted subsoil, 
rotten timber in the floors, sodden and tainted 
basement walls, damp floors and walls, probably 
internal leaky drains, and what under such condi- 
tions is common, a plague of rats. As described 
in Leviticus, the barracks and officers’ quarters 
are smitten with leprosy, and there is no 
effectual remedy but by removing the tainted 
material, even to the scraping all the plaster from 
the walls and consuming all that is burnable by fire. 
The sodden and rotten walls must be underpinned 
up to sound material, and entirely new floors be 
substituted for the old ones. The barrack grounds 
must be resewered and drained, and subsequently 
thorough scavenging must be unceasing. Not less 
than twice each year barracks, stables, and other 
‘buildings should be lime-washed. To accomplish 
the works indicated means a large sum of money, 
but not the cost of new barracks. Will the War 
‘Department face the necessary expenditure ?” 


As far as one can speak, apart from an exami- 
nation of the building and site, which we 
have not had an opportunity of making, we 
are disposed to think that Sir Robert Rawlin- 
son’s conclusion is the right one. 


i the Builder for Sept. 3, 1887, we de- 
4 scribed the system of treating sewage 
which was then installed by the International 
Water and Sewage Purification Company 
{Limited). The system was then being 
worked on ground, and with plant, engines, 
&c., which had been originally prepared for 
another system, and therefore did not re- 
present the best or most economical working 
of the Sewage Purification Company’s system. 
The company are now under a contract to 
treat the sewage for the Hendon Local 
Board on their system for seven years (for 
which period, also, they undertook the work 
at Acton), and it is intended to make the 
works at Hendon a model example of the 
working of the system. Mr.Chas. H. Beloe, 
M.Inst.C.E., is now appointed consulting 
engineer to the company, who claim that they 
an now offer a process producing economically 
and without nuisance a non-putrescible, odour- 
less, and colourless effluent, and a sludge 
which can be used with advantage as manure, 
and which at Acton is now entirely taken off 
‘their hands at a price, which, if not remune- 
rative (which it is now pretty well known 
that the treatment of sewage cannot be) 
offers a return of some importance towards 
Tecouping the outlay. The company have 
purchased a site in Wales for the procuring 
in the most economical manner the raw mate- 
tial, an argillaceous ironstone, for producing 
the filtering bed of magnetic carbon or 
“‘polarite” through which the effluent is 
passed in its final classification. The working 
of the perfected system at Hendon will be a 
‘matter of some interest, and we shall give a 
description of it when complete and ready 
for action, which it may be, we are told, in 
some two or three months. 








APTAIN VINNING takes the opportu- 
nity of the interest excited about the 
Tecent unfortunate fire at Clouds to draw 
attention to the system in which he is inte- 
rested, and which has been adopted by the 
Government at South Kensington Museum 
and elsewhere, of keeping on hand a constant 
water-pumping power, which can be imme- 
«liately applied, without waiting for fire- 
engines, in the shape of tubes or cylinders of 
compressed air in connexion with a water- 
tank, and from which the air can be at any 
ume admitted to the tank, so as to 
bring pressure on the water. We have had 
the details of this system before us for 
Some time, and there is no doubt that the 
adea of having a pumping-power under imme- 
dliate control at once, by the mere turning of 
a lever, for the provision of water to ex- 
“Iinguish a fire, is a very taking one. But we 





have some doubts whether such a system 
would find general acceptance. The experi- 
ments made with it were most successful, 
and, of course, there is not the least doubt 
that such a means of pumping water will 
answer perfectly well when the air -pres- 
sure is complete. But it is one thing 
to use this as an experiment or de- 
monstration, shortly after filling the 
cylinders; it is another thing to trust to a 
compressed air pressure bottled up for an 
indefinite time for use at some moment which 
cannot be anticipated. We should be disposed 
to think it quite possible that in the course of 
a long period the air pressure would have 
imperceptibly filtered down, and be found to 
be much weakened at the moment when 
wanted. The installation of cylinders which 
would be impervious to leakage for an un- 
limited period would at all events be a serious 
expense in connexion with a private house, and 
we doubt if the system will be found suitable, 
except where there is a power at hand, as there 
often is in connexion with a public building, for 
recharging the cylinders at stated intervals. 





HERE is no mention in the January 
edition of the Post-office Guide of the 
new postal arrangements with Australasia, 
to which we alluded on Dec. 29. This is 
probably in consequence of the authorities 
not having come to a decision until after the 
Guide was ready for distribution ; as the first 
cheap mail for Australia, New Zealand, and 
Fiji was made up for the Orient liner Austral, 
due to leave on the 4th inst. The new service 
has had an unfortunate inauguration, for the 
Post-office officials were informed that up to 
the evening of the 7th the Austral had been 
unable to get out of the Thames. She was, 
however, liberated early the following morn- 
ing. The delay was, of course, owing to the 
dense fog which prevailed during the earl 
part of the week, and which brought all the 
shipping to a standstill; but it was certainly 
a rather bad start for the “ long sea route.” 





WE may remind our readers that a register 

of patent agents is established by the 
new Act 51 & 52 Vict., chap. 50, which 
operates from the lst of January current. 
The statute declares that, after July 1 next, 
no one shall describe himself, by advertise- 
ment or other means, as being a patent 
agent unless he is registered as a patent agent 
in pursuance of the Act. The Board of Trade 
will frame rules accordingly, with the _—— 
that any person who proves to the Board’s 
satisfaction that, previously to the passing of 
the Act, he had bond fide practised as a patent 
agent, shall be entitled to be registered. Any 
one who knowingly contravenes this regula- 
tion becomes liable upon summary conviction 
to a fine not exceeding 20/. The Act, known 
as the Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks 
Act, 1888, defines a patent agent as one who 
is ‘exclusively an agent for obtaining patents 
in the United Kingdom.” It was passed on 
December 24 last. 





HE Prussian workman is by law obliged 
to insure his life, and a revision of the 
scale has recently been made and promul- 
gated. As far as regards the building trade, 
we find that, according to Prussian experiences 
of the dangers to life and limb, the least dan- 
gerous callings in the schedule are those of 
the preparers of asphalte and cement floors ; 
then follow in upward succession the painter 
and glazier, scene painter, and paperhanger. 
In the next more dangerous class are included 
the architect, contractor, clerk of works, stone 
carver, gas and water engineer, civil engineer, 
mason, bricklayer, quarry-man, plasterer, and 
the fixers and repairers of ventilators and out- 
side blinds. More dangerous still are the 
following trades :— Smiths, carpenters, joiners, 
and burners of lime, bricks, and tiles; then 
come housebreakers, tilers, slaters, and fixers 
of lightning-conductors, telegraph and _ tele- 
phone wires, &c. The highest class is that of 
the man employed in steam saw-mills and the 
well-digger, whose life is rated at four times 
more liable to accident than he of the lowest 
class, the worker in asphalte. 





E learn that acommittee is being formed 
for reviving, through the agency of 
the County Council, the right of public access 
into the parade-ground near to Finsbury-square 
during such seasons as it may not be needed 
for the requirements of the Royal London 
Militia and the Honourable Artillery py * 
Situated between Chiswell-street and the old 
Corporation burial-ground that adjoins 
Bunhill-fields,—with entrance gates in Artil- 
lery-court, which must not be confounded 
with the Artillery-walk of Milton’s time, and 
in City-road,—this extensive area was 
once part of Upper and Middle Moorfields, 
within the prebend of Holywell or Finsbury. 
It lies in the parish of St. Luke, as taken out 
(1732) of St. Giles, Cripplegate, without the 
freedom. By a charter, dated August 26, 
1537, relied upon by Major Raikes, the 
Company’s annalist, and to which refer- 
ence is made in appendix I. to a report 
of 1844 by the deputy keeper of Public 
Records, King Henry VIII. incorporated 
the Company under style of the “ Fra- 
ternity or Guild of St. George.” Contrary 
to an often-repeated statement, the Company 
did not originate from the City Trained Bands 
who rendered signal service during the civil 
wars. As their title implies, they at first 
consisted of some of the London cross-bow- 
men and archers who resorted to the fields 
round about St. Mary Spital, inthe days when 
Barlow, Duke of Shoreditch, and his mock 
compeers were in the ascendant. So similarly 
the Toxophilite Society, established at Leices- 
ter-fields in 1781, claim to represent the ~—_ 
of “old Finsbury Archers,” which had latterly 
formed a flank company of the Artillery Com- 
pany. After successive migrations to Blooms- 
bury, Highbury, and Bayswater, that Society 
entered upon its present quarters in Inner 
Circle, Regent’s Park, just fifty-four years ago. 
In 1622, the Artillery Company removed from 
their exercising ground by Tassel, or Teasel, 
close, Bishopsgate Without, to the New Artil- 
lery-yard, or garden, whereof they had 
obtained a lease, by Moorfields. They 
occasionally re - visited their quondam 
quarters at Tassel - close, which, how- 
ever, mainly served the Tower gunners 
and the officers of ordnance for practice and 
roof-firing, as is chronicled by Stow and 
epys. The Company’s lease, it appears, pro- 
vided for the use of their exercising ground 
by the Vivic Trained Bands. So, upon the 
re-organising, in 1795, of the London Militia, 
the latter regiment claimed admission. The 
Company resisted, and for five years with 
success. But cedant arma toge; a court of 
law decided against them, and in May, 1800, 
the then West Regiment of London Militia 
marched in through the gate in Bunhill-row. 
Finsbury - square, famous for Lackington’s 
“Temple of the Muses,” was laid out, and the 
houses built, after the designs of Dance the 
younger in 1788-9; Royal-row, leading north- 
wards, had been replaced by Dingley'’s City- 
road in 1761. The Company’s Armoury House, 
to which additions have been subsequently 
made, was built in 1735. 





 ppetoeer ps proposals for providing addi- 
tional open places of public recreation 
are at present pending before the Edinburgh 
Town Council. Preliminary arrangements 
have been made for the acquisition of the 
Craiglockhart Hills by the city. The estate 
of Craiglockhart, to the south-west of the 
city, was purchased by the Parochial Board 
about twenty years ago, and upon it was built 
a new workhouse upon the most improved 
rinciples. Since that time the suburb of 
[erchiston has extended till it has reached 
the base of the eastmost of the hills, an 
abrupt and finely-wooded eminence. From 
this the westmost of the two hills is sepa- 
rated by a valley, which it is also proposed to 
acquire for the use of the public. Although 
the site is somewhat isolated, it will 
probaby, ere long, be surrounded by dwellings, 
and the tax upon the ratepayers of 200/. a 
year will not be great. Indeed, the annual 
rental will only be transferred from one set 
of public rates to another, and a public benefit 
be secured at a nominal cost. The more ex- 
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tensive range of the Braid Hills, to the 
south of the city, are also wanted for the use 
of the public, especially for the city golf 
clubs, which have a right to play that game 
upon Bruntsfield Links, which are now situated 
within the city and intersected by numerous 
footpaths across which the swiftly-propelled 
balls fly in a manner most dangerous to 
pedestrians. The price asked for this range 
of hills is 11,000/.; but, as the estate of 
which they form a part is under trust, it 
is necessary to procure the sanction of the 
Court of Session to the sale. Should the 
transaction be carried out, it is probable that 
the Town Council will place a suitable site 
at the disposal of Government for the 
erection thereon of a new royal observatory. 
The grounds of Powderhall, situated on the 
Water of Leith to the north-east of the city, 
part of which has been for many years used 
as a depot by the clearing department, are to 
be converted into a public recreation-ground. 
This will be a great boon to that part of the 
city. The low-lying ground at North Pitt- 
street has from year to year been assuming a 
more unsightly appearance, and the numerous 
temporary erections upon it are apt to prove 
a nuisance. The Town Council have been 
approached with the view of this ground 
being acquired and converted into an open 
space ; but while it is admitted that it would 
be most desirable that this should be done, it 
is contended that the price asked is in excess 
of the benefit which would accrue to the 
public, who have the Arboretum and Bo- 
tanic Garden close at hand as places of 
resort. To the north-west of Stockbridge, 
a acer of ground has been leased as a public 
ark; but the proprietor has now indicated 
is desire to resume possession with the view 
to laying it out in building-lots. An endea- 
vour is to be made to acquire either this 
ground or some other in the immediate 
vicinity in perpetuity for a public park. 





HE Governors of Raine’s Charity, St. 
George's -in-the- East, propose, with 
assent of the Charity Commissioners, under 
the new scheme, to sell the existing schools 
and master’s lodgings, together with their 
site, for the sum of 1,350/. The ground, 
extending over about 5,480 ft. superficial, lies 
along the southern side of Charles-street, Old 
Gravel-lane. This charity school, in Fowden’s, 
or Farthing’s, Fields, Lower-town, was 
originally maintained, in part, during several 
ac edgr was ultimately endowed in, we 
elieve, 1736,—by Henry Raine, a wealthy 
brewer in the locality, for fifty boys and fifty 
girls. Moreover, Raine built and endowed an 
asylum for forty girls, to proceed thither from 
the school. Irom these latter he willed that 
there should be chosen by lot, in May and 
December of each year, two young women, 
twenty-two years old, for a dot of 100. 
He stipulated that each successful candidate, 
whom we may regard for the occasion as la 
rosvere of St. George-in-the-East, should have 
provided herself with a bridegroom from 
amongst the inhabitants of Wapping, Shad- 
well, or St. George-in-the-East. Raine or- 
dained that the wedding should be celebrated 
in the parish church; after which the whole 
party, including the charity children, were to 
go to the Vestry Hall, where, an ode in the 
founder’s memory and praise having been 
sung, one hundred sovereigns, in a purse of 
our grandmothers’ time were to be presented 
to the bride. This custom has survived 
to our own day. The parish church,— 
one of the few of Queen Anne's “ fifty 
churches,"—was erected in 1715-23 from 
the designs of Nicholas Hawksmoor, 
acting, as is believed, in conjunction with 
James Gibbs, though more probably with 
John James, the parish having been taken 
out of St. Dunstan, Stepney. It cost 18,557/., 
and was consecrated on July 19, 1729, for the 
then parish of Wapping-Stepney. The altar- 
leve, representing Christ in the garden of 
Gethsemane, was by Clarkson; Richard 
Bridge built the organ in 1738. In the 
churchyard was buried (1759), in fresh earth, 
Joseph Ames, author of “ Typographical 





Antiquities,” who, beginning life as a plane- 
maker, became a ship’s-chandler in Wapping. 





og the German Imperial Budget for 1889-90, 
the sum of 2,620,000/. has been voted for 
building purposes, many of the items com- 
posing the amount being on account only. 
Of this, 1,075,000/. goes to military purposes, 
chiefly for barracks, the largest sum _ being 
100,000/. for the barracks of the Gardes du 
Corps at Potsdam, near Berlin; and among 
the smaller ones, 68,000/. for a new garrison 
church at Strasburg. Buildings for the naval 
service will only reach 49,000/. Those for 
the post and telegraph service, on the other 
hand, are down for 190,000/., and include 
Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, and Gotha. 





a recent competition for a public fountain 

to be erected at Munich, the jury was 
composed of two architects, three sculptors, 
one painter, and no town councillor. This is 
as it should be. 





COLLECTION of sketches under the 

title “Our Navy,” by Mr. Wyllie, is 
being exhibited at the rooms of the Fine Art 
Society, in Bond-street. They are in reality 
a set of sketches taken during the recent 
naval manceuvres, for the purpose of makin 
which the artist had special facilities offered 
him by admission on board a vessel belonging 
to one of the squadrons. They are mostly 
slight sketches, but of great spirit and interest. 
The manner in which the modern man-of-war 
goes through the water, piling it up before 
her in a great heap of foam as high as her 
bulwarks, is well shown in some of the 
sketches. There are some fine studies of 
the old class of ships also, and some very 
spirited sketches of work on board, in which 
rin are the prominent interest, especially 
“Marine Artillery Working Six-inch Gun.” 
The collection is one which should be seen by 
those who wish to get a vivid idea of the real 
appearance of our modern ships of war at 
sea. 


A! the Society of Fine Arts’ Gallery there 

is what is called a “Champion Prize- 
Winners’” exhibition of photographs; these 
being, we presume, photographs which have 
obtained prizes on various occasions. Many 
of them appear to be exceptionally excellent 
photographs, and there are some landscapes, 
such as the “‘ Head of Derwentwater” (1), 
which attain an aérial softness and gradation 
of distance such as is seldom seen in photo- 
graphs of landscape. We are surprised, how- 
ever, as we have been in the case of many 
other photographic exhibitions, to see how 
little attention is paid by average photographers 
to architecture,—the class of subject which 
of all others comes out most successfully in 
photography. There are only two or three 
architectural subjects out of nearly 200. One 
of these is a very fine view of St. Paul’s west 
front, taken by Mr. Bracebridge Hilditch 
“from a church spire”—we presume from 
the church on the left going up Ludgate-hill. 
This has the advantage of getting nearly the 
whole of the west front visible to the ground 
line, while at the same time getting the 
dome and towers from a high point of view, 
and without distortion. We have seen two 
other fine photographs of St. Paul’s taken 
over the tops of the houses—one a profes- 
sional, and the other an amateur one, 
both of which showed the dome and towers 
very finely, but both had the defect that the 
lower story of the nave was entirely cut off 
from view, giving the idea of a squat, one- 
story composition, with a disproportionately 
large dome over it. Mr. Hilditch has managed 
to avoid this by availing himself of the open- 
ing of Ludgate-hill, and the open space in 
front of the cathedral, and has produced the 
finest photograph of St. Paul’s we have yet 
seen. 


‘or Belgian Architectural Journal, ZL’ Emu- 

latton, reprints the list of medals and 
honours offered by the Institute of British 
Architects for this year, with a description of 
the subjects given for. the competition prizes 











and studentships, remarking on the encourage- 
ment given in England to “ Etudes Architec- 
turales.” 





MONG the names of arehiteets and 
artists from other countries who are 
roposed to form part of the “Comité de 
atronage” of the International Congress of 
Architects to be held at Paris from the 17th 
to the 22nd of June of this year, the following 
has been invited to represent England on the 
Committee :—Sir F. Leighton (President of 
the Royal Academy), Mr. Waterhouse (Pre- 
sident of the Institute of Architects), 
Mr. Herbert D. Appleton (President of 
the Architectural Association), Mr. Arthur 
Cates (Vice - President of the Institute of 
Architects); Mr. Alexander Peebles (Archi- 
tect to the City of London); Mr. George 
Aitchison, A.R.A., Mr. C. Purdon Clarke 
(Director of the Indian Museum, South Ken- 
sington), Mr. Charles Barry, Mr. R. Phéné:- 
Spiers, Mr. H. H. Statham (Editor of the 
Builder), and Mr. W. H. White (Secretary of 
the Institute of Architects). Among the 
members of the Committee of Organisation of 
the Congress are those of M. Bailly (Presi- 
dent), MM. Ch. Garnier and Achille Hermant 
(Vice-Presidents), M. Ch. Lucas (Secretary),. 
MM. Boeswillwald, Daly, Daumet, Alfred 
Normand, and Paul Sédille, all Honorary and 
Corresponding Members of the Institute of 
British Architects. 








THE BURLINGTON HOUSE LOAN 
EXHIBITION. 


THE statements which appear to be carefully 
circulated every year in the daily papers, that 
“this year’s Exhibition of Old Masters at 
Burlington House will be equal in interest to 
any of those which have preceded it,” must be 
taken cum grano. The greatest wealth in 
English collections of pictures was so largely 
drawn upon in the earlier years of these exhi- 
hitions, that nothing like the same display of 
works of the highest interest can be made now 
without drawing again from the same sources. 
from which the earlier exhibitions were 
drawn, which it is probably not easy to 
do; most owners of valuable pictures natu-- 
rally feeling that to have lent them once 
is enough. It is a fact that a considerable 
number of the paintings now at Burlington 
House are of interest historically, or for the 
sake of the painter’s name, rather than in 
any other sense. 
things in the rooms to make it a collection 


of remarkable and special interest; we only: 


complain of the misrepresentation of saying 
that the exhibition is equal to any of its pre- 


decessors, which is not, and, indeed, could not.. 


be the case; there is not material to keep them 
up on the scale and with the splendour with 
which they were started. 

As usual in the recent years of these exhibi- 
tions, the Academy have aimed at providing 
special points of interest which may atone for 
the comparative weakness of other portions of 
the collection. Last year we had the room of 
bronzes and ivories, which, in fact, proved 
the most interesting portion of the exhi- 
bition, and we should have been very glad 
to have seen this class of work made 2 
portion of each year’s exhibition, insteac 
of confining it to paintings, as is usual. We 
have not long since made the suggestion (in 
which one or two eminent R.A.’s, at all events, 
heartily concur) that in the annual exhibitions 
of modern work at the Royal Academy two 
rooms should be devoted to various branches of 
decorative art and workmanship, instead of 
devoting such a great space to pictures only, 
many of them of very mediocre interest ; and 
it would pave the way to this desirable 
end if the winter loan exhibitions were made 
the occasion for getting together ancient de- 
corative art and art-workmanship, devoting one 
room to this class of work. That the public 
would feel interest in this kind of collection we 
have no doubt; people are always willing now 
to take an interest in examples of ancient art- 
workmanship, at all events; and they would, 
perhaps, thus be encouraged to expect some- 
thing of the same kind in the summer exhi- 
bition of modern work, and to recognise that 
art belongs to such things as these as well as 
to pictures. 

The “points” of the Loan Exhibition are a 
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collection of large and magnificent Rembrandts, 
which extend along the north wall of the large 
gallery, and a collection of the works of the 
late Mr. F. Holl, arranged in Galleries IV. and 
V. This includes some of the best of Mr. Holl’s 
later portraits, among them those of Lord 
Dufferin (232) and Earl Spencer (198), which, 
in regard to vividness of characterisation and 
expression, may perhaps compare with any 
portraits that could be named, ancient or 
modern. These two seem to stand out as the 
finest portraits Mr. Holl ever painted. The col- 
lection of a number of his portraits, however, 
does not alter, but rather confirms, our impression 
that his position among portrait-painters, from 
the highest artistic point of view, has been 
somewhat over-rated, perhaps naturally in the 
regret felt for his early and unexpected death. 
His energy was wonderful, and he succeeded 
always in giving a vivid representation of the 
personality of his sitter; but he painted too 
much and too fast for the highest attain- 
ment, and in his collected portraits there is 
an evident mannerism; a system of work- 
ing upon a fixed programme, so to speak; 
which was almost inevitable in regard 
to the number of important portraits which he 
produced every year,—and most certainly the 
poetry of colour was not his strong point; most 
of his portraits would be quite as striking in 
black and white as in colour. The “Lord 
Wolseley” (229) is, perhaps, an exception. 
Some of Mr. Holl’s earlier subject-paintings are 
exhibited here; they are interesting, though 
they do not prove that he was not right to 
turn mainly to portrait-painting. The most 
successful of them is a very early work, 
“ The Ordeal” (193), painted in 1863, 
which represents two visitors, husband and 
wife, in the painter’s studio, examining a picture 
which has been painted for them, the painter 
and his wife looking on. The coarse-looking 
man, evidently a nouveau riche, poking his eye- 
glassed face close to the canvas, is a capital bit 
of character, evidently painted con amore. 

Of the Rembrandts, the Earl of Ilchester’s 
“ Portrait of the Painter ” (157) isa work which 
positively fascinates the spectator by its almost 
ferocious force. It looks as if the artist had 
been determined to leave such a likeness of 
himself as should strike posterity with awe. It 
looks almost over life-size, an immense, square, 
very dirty countenance shown full-face, above 
a half-length in full robes (a translation of the 
painting-gown, probably, into pictorial drapery), 
with a large, dimly-seen head-dress, which 
adds to the sinister power of the whole figure. 
One could fancy Beethoven painting his portrait 
in that way, if he could have painted. Sir 
Richard Wallace’s “ Portrait of a Young Man” 
(155), near it, is a curious contrast in oxecu- 
tion, and suggests the idea that it has been 
repainted; it is a much earlier work, how- 
ever. The same owner’s large painting of 
“The Burgomaster Palekan and his Boy ” (156), 
painted about 1632, shows, however, a much 
more restrained and respectable kind of face- 
painting, whereas the “ Portrait of the Painter ” 
is dated 1658; there seems to be a lifetime 
between the two works in an artistic sense. 
The bright and expressive face of the child 
in the Palekan picture is noticeable. From 
Sir Richard Wallace’s collection we have 
also the large and dramatic composition of 
“The Unmerciful Servant,” about ten years 
earlier than the portrait ; a very grand work, in 
which the “lord” looks also as if he were a 
portrait of Rembrandt himself. The Queen’s 
splendid “ Portrait of a Lady ” (160), a full-face 
three-quarter length, is not indeed beautiful; 
the face is thin, fade, and uninteresting; but it 
1s a wonderful piece of painting in its combina- 
tion of realistic effect, especially in the painting 
of the hair and of the multitudinous detail 
of the lace, with breadth and softness of 
texture. 

The east end of the room is occupied by three 
or four large Rubens’s, the centre place being 
filled by his noble half-length portrait of the 
“Karl of Arundel” (169), clad in armour, a 
picture quite Titianesque both in its colour- 
effect and in the look of chivalric and patrician 
dignity imparted to the figure. The Queen’s 
picture of “The Shipbuilder” (167), is appro- 
priately placed next tothe line of Rembrandts, 
for there is something in the stern, square force 
and vigour of the principal head, which suggests 
@ connexion with Rembrandt. The Rubens 
at the other side, the “Marriage of Mars 
and Venus” (70), lent’ by Mr. Colnaghiy, 
18 either unfinished (though there is no 
hint of this in the catalogue), or the painter 


has been unsuccessful in attempting to treat 
the nude figure of Venus in shadow. The figure 
looks not so much shadowed as bloodless, and 
this is so unlike Rubens in general that we feel 
convinced the picture is unfinished, and should 
have been so described in the catalogue. 

Among the other pictures in the large gallery 
is a curious Hogarth “ Portrait Group” (143), 
more interesting historically than artistically ; 
a fine Constable, “ View on the Stour” (177); a 
landscape with figures by Gainsborough (179), 
mannered in the landscape, and much faded in 
colour, but remarkable for the beautiful group- 
ing and character of the figures in the fore- 
ground ; and a painting of “The Wave,” by 
Turner (181), not very like a wave, with all 
reverence to Turner. 

In the First Gallery the most noticeable 
things are two paintings by the late C. R. 
Leslie, which are masterpieces in their way, 
and in delicacy of conception and execution 
far beyond some of those, such as “Sancho 
Panza and the Duchess,” by which he is more 
popularly famous. These are a small painting, 
crowded with figures, of the scene of the read- 
ing of the will in “ Roderick Random” (33), 
in which every figure is a study; and a larger 
work, representing the scene in the “ Vicar 
of Wakefield” where the two town “ladies” 
are expatiating to the accompaniment of Mr. 
Burchell’s “Fudge!” Burchell is a little too 
youthful-looking, but the other characters are 
drawn to perfection,—the lively Olivia ; Farmer 
Flamborough, fat, goodnatured, and stolid, and 
his two daughters, “flaunting with red top- 
knots” ; and it is remarkable with what delicacy 
and reserve Leslie has indicated the character 
of Lady Blarney and Miss Skeggs. This is the 
more brought out by comparison with another 
“Vicar of Wakefield” picture by Maclise, the 
“Hunt the Slipper” scene (45), hung as a 
pendant to Leslie’s. Maclise has been more 
bold in his portrayal of the town women, 
who are entering at the door (and are on 
a larger scale than any of the figures in 
the room); they are so palpably women 
of bad character that they could hardly 
have deceived even simple Dr. Primrose; but 
the rest of the painting is hard and vulgar in- 
deed in comparison with Leslie’s. In regard to 
the latter, one cannot help thinking, who is 
there now who could paint such a scene with 
such insight into character and such refine- 
ment of execution? There is more intellect 
required for that kind of creation than for 
“ decorative painting” with no human element 
in it, whatever the decorative artist may think. 

It is curious to see how these reputations of a 
generation back are affected by the re-exhibi- 
tion of their works. Leslie’s is one that will 
stand the test, and, indeed, is rather raised by 
it; Maclise’s is a reputation that is gone, it 
is no use to produce his pictures now. 
Augustus Egg is another recent English 
painter who is represented in this exhibition. 
He shapes far better than Maclise ; his “ Peter 
the Great seeing the Future Empress for the 
First Time” (23) is a very good piece of 
painting and of character too ; but ‘‘ The Stricken 
Deer” (26) is too absurd. William Dyce’s 
small picture of “Jacob and Rachel,” often 
engraved (27), stands the test well; it is purely 
conventional painting, but the head of Rachel 
is no contemptible echo of Raphael, in its 
beauty and purity of design and expression. 
Near this are three beautiful examples (30, 31, 
32) on a small scale of the art of J. F. Lewis, a 
painter who was to Kastern life what Mr. 
Tadema is to Roman life. These are works 
that will keep their value unimpaired by time, 
which, as already observed, cannot be said 
of some other names of a generation or two 
past whose works come up again here. 
Etty’s “ Coral Finders” (29) is a piece of clap- 
trap that people will scarcely look at now; it 
must be said, however, that his little picture of 
‘‘ The Bather ” (28), of which there is a larger 
and inferior replica at South Kensington, vulgar 
as it is in sentiment (or, perhaps, rather in its 
total want of sentiment), is a most masterly 
piece of painting of the nude, and as such, 
perhaps, could hardly be surpassed. Bonning- 
ton’s “On the Coast of Picardy” (14) isa 
charming landscape in its way, but has that 
indefinable air of being “composed” which 
belongs to the landscapes of his school. The 
works by William Collins hardly keep their 
place. His “Doubtful Weather” (22), which 
was engraved in the Art Jowrnal of old days, 
tells far better in the engraving than as a paint- 
ing; the old fisherman is a very characteristic 





figure, but when one looks at the conventional 





water and conventional boat (the latter with 
scarcely a bit of boat-i-ness about it), one feels 
what a gap there is between Collins and Hook. 
Turner’s “Quilleboouf” (49) is a fine thing, 
awfully cracked and battered, unfortunately. 
The finest landscape in the room is the small 
one by Linnell, “The Purchased Flock ” (48), a 
solemn little mountain landscape with a beauti- 
fully aérial sky behind it, and a flock of sheep 
driven off in the foreground, the treatment of 
which reminds us, more than Linnell’s pictures 
usually do, of the fact that Linnell was the 
friend and admirer of William Blake. 

The second room contains, as usual, the 
Dutch pictures that have been lent, but they 
are a great descent in interest and quality from 


previous years. The best are Jan Steen’s portrait. 


of himself (77), lent by Lord Northbrook, and 


showing as disreputable a boor as in a portrait. 


group of the painter and his family exhibited 
here in a former year; and his picture called 
“The Doctor” (80), also lent by Lord North- 
brook. But this room contains an interesting 


collection of works by Watteau and Lancret,. 


from Sir Richard Wallace’s collection, among 
which “The Music Party” (97) may be 
singled out as one of the most brilliant 


and effective pictures Watteau ever painted, 


though not one of the most refined. The finest 


example of the peculiar grace of Watteau’s. 


fashionable groups posed amid trees and lawns 
is the ‘“‘ Rendezvous de Chasse ” (102), a charm- 
ing work of its class, which has been not 
infrequently exhibited. Near it is an excep- 
tionally good specimen of Greuze, “ Héloise” 
(103). 

The water-colour room is again devoted to 
Turner, in two groups of drawings, one half of 
the room being devoted to miscellaneous 


finished drawings of various dates, and the- 


other half to the extraordinary collection of 
Rhine sketches, now belonging to Mr. Ayscough 
Fawkes, which are said,—and there seems no 
reason to doubt it,—to have represented just a 
fortnight’s work. They were done on originally 
white paper, stained grey in a dish full of the 
required tint,so as to allow of scraping out 
lights for quicker work. As hasty sketches, 
they form a remarkable collection indeed, 
worthy of the fame of Turner. Among the 
finished drawings there are a good many 
of the latest period, showing wonderful’ 
luminous effects, such as “ Heidelberg” (17) 
and the “ Lake of Nemi” (21), which, 
as representing nature, are unreal and im- 


possible ; but it may fairly be answered that. 


the effect would have been glorious if the real 
scenes could have been seen lighted and 
coloured in that way. The earlier drawings 
are, however, to our judgment, the finer works. 
Among them may be specially named “ Cader 
Idris” (10), painted in 1800; “ Falls of the 
Clyde,” 1802 (12), and “ Edinburgh,” 1802 (14). 
This last is a very grand view from the end 
of the city opposite to Arthur’s Seat, show- 
ing the Castle on the right in the middle 
distance, and the Calton Hill and Arthur’s Seat 
in the distance; Arthur’s seat being uncere- 
moniously turned round, and placed with the 
precipitous side on the left of the spectator, 
and the long slope going off to the right, in 
contradiction to the actual facts of its position, 
because it suited Turner’s composition— a 


curious example of the autocratic way of 


manipulatiag scenes to suit his pictures, which 
is so often illustrated in the works of the great 
landscape-painter, who has been asserted by 
Ruskin to have been as remarkable for his 
topographical accuracy as for his poetic and 
imaginative power. 








Admissions to the Architectural School, 
Royal Academy.—lIn reference to the list of 
admissions to the Architectural School of the 
Royal Academy, which we printed in our last 
[p. 11], Mr. Joseph G. Oatley writes pointing 
out that we printed his name “J. G. Oakley,’ 
instead of Oatley. So we did, but the mistake 
was not ours. We printed the list as we 
received it. 

Monument to Garibaldi.—The committee 
for the erection of a monument to Garibaldi at 
Milan has selected the design of Signor Ettore 
Ximenes. It consists of a high pedestal raised 
on steps, and having on either side groups re-. 
presenting Revolution and Freedom. The 
General, on the top, is on horseback. The artist 
was assisted in the architectural details of his 
design by Signor Augusto Guidini, of Milan, 
and the cost is estimated at 200,000 lire, equal 
to about 7,3002. 
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Illustrations. 


STATUE OF THE QUEEN AT 
WINCHESTER. 


‘ewe E give illustrations of three different 
\\\ aspects of this remarkable example 
ames, of modern sculpture, by Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert, a replica of which was exhibited in the 
Royal Academy this year, on which we com- 
mented at some length at the time. 

The work is bronze on a granite pedestal, 
and, as will be seen by the illustrations, it is 
emphatically an all-round work, in which 
thought and design are bestowed on the back 
as well as on the front view, every detail having 
interest and meaning. The treatment of the 
drapery of the principal figure is remarkably 
bold and grand in style; the whole work may 
be said to mark a new departure in modern 
monumental sculpture. 

Mr. Gilbert wishes us to say that he has been 
assisted in the treatment of the pedestal and 
the architectural details of the throne by Mr. 
J. H. Ince. 

While expressing our admiration of the work, 
we regret to have to record, with no little in- 
dignation, the disgraceful treatment to which 
it has been subjected, apparently for some 
reasons connected with local political feeling, at 
the hands of the enlightened populace of Win- 
chester. The work has been wantonly damaged 
in various ways since its erection,and the beauti- 
ful little figure of Victory, on the globe held in 
the hand of the figure, has actually been 
forcibly torn away. It isa pity so fine a work 
was not put up in some place where it would 
have been appreciated, instead of being sent 

mong barbarians. 








NEW BUILDING FOR THE INSTITUTE 
OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS. 


WE give this week plans, elevations, and 
sections of the design for this building, by Mr. 
John Belcher, which was selected in a limited 
competition. 

The following extract from the report sent in 
with the drawings will explain the architect’s 
intentions :— 


**The complications and difficulties which inva- 
riably arise from a disregard of ‘ancient lights,’ 
&c., in the City of London make the condition 
impcsed upon the competitors in Clause 8 a most 
important one. ‘The author has complied with this 
requirement by keeping the height of the west 
wall within the 10 ft. above the existing parapet. 
He has also kept down that portion of the buildiog 
opposite some very valuable ‘lights’ on the south 
front in Great Swan-alley to subtend the present 
angle of light. The narrowness of Cross-key-court 
also makes it imperative to respect the ancient 
lights therein. These have been considered, and 
are shown on the plans and sections. 

An important advantage in respecting neighbour- 
ing ancient lights is that the Institute will be 
enabled to insist upon the respect of all the existing 
rights of the buildings now on the site. 

The obligations as to rights of light the author 
has endeavoured to turn to account in the disposi- 
tion of the several parts of the building. 

For example, the area necessary for respecting 
the light in the narrow passage of Cross-key-court 
has been utilised for the staircase of the Institute, 
and, by setting this back on the upper floor, a 
maximum of light is provided to the staircase and 
passages in the centre of the building,—a light 
which cannot be destroyed when buildings are 
erected on the present vacant ground on the east 
of Cross-key-court. 

The ancient lights have also determined the posi- 
tion of the hall, which is lighted, not only on ali 
sides, but has in addition three large domes, so 
that a valuable top light is obtained for the neces- 
sary examinations. Indeed, the lighting of the 
several departments has been made the guiding 
principle throughout. 

The author has endeavoured, in the design of the 
elevations and principal rooms, to express a proper 
stateliness and dignity befitting a public institution. 

Solidity and gravity are secured by the attached 
colonnade and rich overhanging cornice. Frivolous 
gahles have been avoided, as more suitable to 
domestic and School Board work. It has heen 
sought to avoid the sameness of the usual Classical 
elevations by some novelty of treatment and 
variety of detail. 

The ball is marked externally by the columns, 
between which a space is arranged for a suitable 
sculpture frieze, representing the Commerce and 
Industries of England and Wales. 

The entrance to the Institute is so placed as to 
be near the library and offices, and where carriages 
can drive up and set down conveniently. 

The public entrance and staircase is at the south- 
east corner, and serves for the offices, &c. 

In order to obtain the necessary height and right 
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proportions for the library and council-chamber, | 


—————— 


The offices of the Institute are placed on the first 


these have been placed on the north end of site, | floor, and have been so disposed as to be convenient 


with the further advantage of securing the quiet | for working ; 


the committee-room being next the 


and retirement for such rooms in the heart of the| council-chamber, the waiting-room between it and 


City. 


the secretary’s-room, which is in a central position 
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Plan of Competition Design for Ruthin Grammar School.—By Messrs. 7. Lewis Banks and T. Locke Worthington. 








at the corner and next to the clerk’s offices and 
Strong-room. 

The staircase from this floor continues to the hall 
above, where the retiring-room is placed, so as to 
serve either staircase, and enable the hall to be let 
separately when desired. 

The main fronts are intended to be Portland 
stone; white-glazed bricks for areas and lavatories, 
basement passages, &c. The fireproof construction 
generally is intended to be that on Messrs. Lindsay 
& Co,’s principle, including roofs, &e.” 
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COMPETITION DESIGN FOR RUTHIN 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


THIS design for the Ruthin Grammar School, 
North Wales, was one of the “ placed ” designs in 
a recent competition. The architects are Mr. 
T. Lewis Banks and Mr. T. Locke Worthington, 
of 23, Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster, S.W. 

The proposed buildings include a head- 
master’s residence, with accommodation for forty 
boarders, and eighty day scholars; class-rooms, 
laboratory for instruction in chemistry, swim- 
ming-bath, laundry, and the usual accessories 
of a first-grade school. 

The central school entrance gives admission 
to the ante-hall, to the right and left of which 
are respectively the dining-room and school- 
room. Communication with the playground is 
obtained in the rear by two separate doors, and 
separate cloak-rooms and lavatories are pro- 
vided for the day scholars and boarders. 

An extra entrance from the quadrangle is 
provided for the swimming-bath and chemical 
laboratory ; one also to be used by the sick-nurse, 
adjoining the isolation staircase. 

The headmaster’s house is placed at the 
a adjoining the main road on the Ruthin 
side. 

The chemistry-room is placed away from the 
main block, with an isolation corridor. 

The bath is accessible from the quadrangle 
or the main building. 

The dormitories are arranged with wide 
corridors. Two on the right hand of the stair- 
‘case have cubicles, containing a washhand- 
stand and dressing-table. A bath-room and night 


w.c. are provided for each dormitory. The third 
dormitory, having no cubicles, has a lavatory 
provided, and is intended for the younger boys. 

The master’s rooms are placed so as to super- 
vise the dormitories. 

The sick-room, convalescent-room, and nurses’ 
room are situate at the extreme end of the 
wing. They are isolated by cross ventilation 
and a closed door. A separate staircase is pro- 
vided. 

The arrangement of the buildings on the site, 
and the proposed position of the cricket-ground, 
&c., are shown by a plan in the corner of the 
view. T. Le W. 





MR. STANFORD’S NEW PREMISES, 
COCKSPUR-STREET. 


THIS building has recently been erected for 
Mr. Edward Stanford, publisher and map-seller, 
and Government Agent for the Ordnance Survey. 

The materials of the front are chiefly red 
bricks and terra-cotta, the columns on the 
ground-floor being monoliths of Cornish granite, 
with plinths of Peterhead. 

The ground-floor is principally occupied by 
the shop and map-room,—the latter a room 
50 ft. long, entirely devoted to the sale of 
Ordnance and other maps. On the first floor 
are the counting - houses, geographers’ and 
publishing rooms, and the remaining floors are 
used in connexion with the various departments 
of the business. 

The shop-front is of mahogany ebonised, the 
internal joinery of the shop and the floors of 
same are executed in wainscot, and the principal 
staircase in pitch-pine. 

There are two hydraulic lifts, one travelling 
the whole height of the building, and the other 
to the pavement-level. 

The building is heated throughout by hot 
water, and electric wires are laid to various 
parts of the premises, as it is proposed to use 
the electric light in the future. 

The architect is Mr. T. Barnes-Williams, and 
the builders are Messrs. Higgs & Hill. The 
terra-cotta was supplied by Messrs. Doulton 





& Co. 





LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE AS IT 
IS, AND AS IT MIGHT BE.* 


It had been my intention to have prepared 
diagrams to illustrate more clearly some of the 
matters Iam submitting to your consideration 
this evening, but I subsequently abandoned the 
idea, believing that it would serve no very good 
end ; for we are so surrounded by instances and 
by cases in point that must be well known to 
all, that simple reference to them will be suffi- 
cient when wishing to illustrate any of the 
remarks requiring it. 

In dealing this evening with the subject of 
my paper, I have ventured to assume that most 
of you present possess a real and lively in- 
terest in the architectural welfare of our great 
Metropolis, for I cannot conceive a subject 
which should more keenly interest the members 
of the London Architectural Association than 
the condition and welfare of our London 
streets ; nor do I think that the influence of the 
Association could be better exerted than in 
actively supporting any movement having the 
improvement of the appearance of those streets 
in view. I feel conscious that the subject is a 
far too important one to be properly dealt with 
in a single short paper, which I have inten- 
tionally made brief because I feel that there 
may be many in the room whose opinion 
we would gladly have upon a few sug- 
gestions which I shall presently make, and 
would wish to allow sufficient time for their 
proper discussion. The subject divides itself 
into three heads, namely :—1. Is the artistic 
standard reached by recent buildings generally 
satisfactory? 2. If not, what are some of the 
principal causes of the deficiency? 3. The 
possibility of remedying such deficiency, and 
the nature of such possible remedies. 

First, then, is the artistic standard reached 
by recent buildings generally satisfactory ? 

Before proceeding farther it is advisable to 
more precisely define and localise the term 
which forms the title of my paper,—London 
street architecture. 


* A paper yee Francis E, Masey, read before the 
Architectural Association, on the 4th inst. 
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A glance at a map shows that for critical 
purposes the question may be considered from 
two separate standpoints, the first dealing 
simply with the heart of the City, and the 
second including the surrounding and far- 
reaching area of houses which largely contri- 
butes to entitle our city to the flattering prefix 
of ‘* Great.” 

The nucleus of the Metropolis, so to speak, 
contains most of that which to us is historically 
and architecturally interesting. This central 
portion may be generally defined as bounded 
by the New Road and Clerkenwell on the north, 
the river on the south, Aldgate on the east, and 
Hyde-park and Westminster on the west and 
south-west. 

Beyond these imaginary boundaries, it is true, 
a greater London lies, but it is largely the 
London of stupid stucco, of dull, respectable 
“brick boxes with slate lids,” consisting in the 
south and eastern portions of acre upon acre 
of poor, dingy streets and small, squalid, black 
tenements, which are the homes of the great 
London poor; and then, farther on still, com- 
mences that great suburban world, stretching 
like a girdle around the grimy city, districts of 
houses, certainly wonderful if they are not 
beautiful, and bearing eloquent testimony to 
the activity, if not to the morality, of the 
speculative builder. Many of them are almost 
towns in themselves, and would require a 
separate paper to do them justice. 

The glories of the Queen Anne villas, and 
of those of Gothic style, the semi-detached 
species with “venetian blinds and electric 
bells,” as the wily advertisement hath it, 
and the still smaller, but equally pretentious, 
“ terraces,” each bearing imposing names in 
inverse ratio to the importance of the dwelling ; 
all these have yet to be separately considered, 
and need not now occupy our attention. 

It is the smaller City, which I have already 
defined, which may now suffice for our con- 
sideration, for within its limits falls nearly all 
that it should be our anxiety to conserve, to 
improve, and to guard from wanton spoliation. 
Having thus somewhat focussed our attention, 
the thing which must strike one most forcibly 
is the activity in rebuilding which has been 
steadily increasing during the past few years, and 
whose spread becomes daily more marked. This 
activity, there is reason to believe, has by no 
means reached its climax, and, in fact, there 
seems every probability that the next twenty 
years may see central London almost entirely 
rebuilt. 

Before speculating as to what may be done 
in the future in the way of improvement upon 
the present condition of things, let us briefly 
review what has been already done, and see 
whether the result on the whole may be said to 
be an improvement upon that whose place it 
takes. 

In considering this question, it is impossible 
to take a pessimistic view. Let us take only 
the result of the last ten years,and we shall find, 
after weighing the good with the bad in the 
balance, improvements with jobbery, fine build- 
ings and those which are not fine,—I believe, 
in thus weighing, that the progress will be found 
to far outbalance the abuses, and that in the 
standard of artistic excellence there has been a 
most distinctly forward march. 

It is a most regrettable fact, however (as I 
believe), that the balance thrown into the scale 
of improvement does not altogether represent 
araising of the average standard, but rather 
points to the great superiority of a compara- 
tively small number of buildings, which are as 
much above the desired average as the larger 
number of buildings are beneath that which 
under proper direction might, I believe, be 
attained. Let us, then, see what the past ten 
years has given us, 

First in importance should be placed Shaftes- 
bury-avenue and Charing Cross-road, two broad 
and well-made streets, connecting some of the 
most important quarters of London, carved 
through a nest of unsavoury slums. 

These undertakings alone are two immense 
gains to London, considering the difficulties 
created by defective municipal government, and 
the obstacles presented by prescriptive and other 
rights. How much more effectual the improve- 
ments might have been made is, perkaps, a 
matter of easy speculation, and one which may 
be considered later. 

Of almost equal importance are the improve- 
ments at the end of Regent-street and at Hyde- 
park Corner, improvements which those who 
remember the previous condition of things can 
well appreciate; besides these there are the 





widening of Gray’s Inn-lane and many other 
minor operations. 

Then as to buildings, taking public ones first, 
what city in the world can boast of two finer 
erections in their way than the Law Courts and 
the Natural History Museum? Both have been 
completed within the last decade, which has 
also seen commenced the Imperial Institute at 
Kensington and the New Central Police Offices 
on the Thames Embankment. These are addi- 
tions to the city of which we may be well proud, 
and in buildings born of private enterprise we 
are still richer. To catalogue even the principal 
ones would be tedious and unnecessary ; suffice 
it to mention a few leading specimens, such as 
the Alliance Assurance Company’s offices in 
Pall Mall, the Prudential offices in Holborn, 
Whitehall Court and the National Liberal Club, 
the Constitutional Club, and the facade of the 
Victoria Hotel opposite, Messrs, Philips’s 
premises in Oxford-street, and many others 
must occur to one. 

The mansions of Chelsea and of Harrington 
and Collingham-gardens, although lying outside 
our limit, should be mentioned as brilliant 
exceptions to a very dull general rule. 

But although these buildings are in leading 
thoroughfares, there is, nevertheless, a great 
deal of honest, faithful work to be seen stand- 
ing modestly in back orunfrequented streets, and 
in odd corners where we least expect them. 

In dark City lanes, where the narrow road- 
way remains choked throughout the day with 
heavy traffic, and where along the still narrower 
pavement struggle and push scores and hundreds 
of anxious and busy men,—in many such lanes 
there rises some solitary specimen of earnest 
and thoughtful work standing unadmired, and 
apparently unheeded, except by the valorous 
connoisseur who takes delight in discovering 
such specimens, and who for the labour of so 
doing is richly rewarded. 

As an example, there is one little building in 
Warwick-lane, out of Newgate-street, which is 
in its way a perfect gem, yet so buried away 
that, although but a few yards from the main 
thoroughfare, not one in ten thousand who go 
daily from west to east, and from east to 
west, knows, perhaps, of its existence, or would 
travel one step out of his way to see it if he 
did. 

This I mention as an illustration which 
occurred to me, and no doubt scores of others 
might be found. 

Besides these must be remembered many fine 
churches, which are, perhaps, the most hopeful 
sign of all, though these scarcely can be con- 
sidered as coming within our present scope. 

Besides the recent works of recognised masters 
there are numerous achievements by a younger 
school of men now growing up among us, whose 
work is full of interest and promise for the 
future. 

I have already stated my belief that the 
recent marked improvement in London archi- 
tecture points not so much to a real increase of 
average merit as to the existence of a compara- 
tively small group of men, who, it is probable, 
would have shed an equal lustre upon any other 
profession in which they had engaged. 

The works of such only make more apparent 
the feeble mediocrity which characterises the 
style ef too many recent productions. 

If one takes an average London house of the 
last century or early part of the present one, 
and puts beside it the large majority of those 
erections which are fast superseding it, the 
main difference seems to be that the former 
was, in its dull, monotonous way, negatively 
beautiful, whilst the latter in many cases is 
positively ugly. 

The unsightliness of this class of building 
seems to be becoming daily more obtrusive and 
pernicious. 

Side by side with some stately building often 
may be seen one of the vulgar productions to 
which I allude, its front sometimes exhibiting 
such vagaries and absurdities as to draw a smile 
from the most unarchitectural observer. 

One could recall many instances where the 
effect of a fine building has been hopelessly 
injured by an ugly and pretentious neighbour. 
There can be to a London architect few things 
more exasperating than to see the effect of a 
piece of work, in producing which he has 
spent time and thought, almost ruined in this 
manner. 

Of course there is a large class of competent 
and educated men who occupy an honourable 
position midway between the “stars,” if I may so 
call them, and the jobbers in brick and stone, 
against whom I would wage a crusade. | 





If, however, one may judge from observation, 
this middle class is being injured by a number 
of incompeterts, who, seeing the professiona} 
gate wide open, crowd eagerly in and take the 
bread from the mouths of qualified praetitioners. 
I am inclined to believe that until the profes- 
sional field is more properly fenced and pre- 
served these moral trespassers (for they de- 
serve no less strong a term) will steadily in- 
crease, to the detriment of our interests and of 
our professional reputation. There 3s scarcely 
a street now that does not possess one or two. 
buildings of this class, and unless something be 
done, I believe that matters will not improve. 

Having thus endeavoured to draw attention 
to a state of things which, for the artistic 
welfare of London, is, I think you will agree, 
very unsatisfactory, I now venture to suggest 
a remedy, and propose briefly considering the 
principal conditions which have helped to in- 
fluence the development of our modern street 
architecture. In doing so, I feel compelled to 
take that very familiar illustration, Paris, as 
showing how different the influences have been 
which have produced such equally different 
results. 

By far the most powerful influence to our 
detriment is the national indifference to archi- 
tecture. It is true that architecture has suf- 
fered only in company with the other arts, for 
want of public appreciation; but it is, of all 
the arts, I believe, the one most sensitive to it. 

The silver streak, which has given us in the 
race of nations so many advantages, has had 
this drawback, that it has interrupted and 
weakened that art-influence radiating from 
Italy, of which our Continental neighbours have 
reaped a fuller advantage. This cannot be 
more fully seen than in comparing London with 
Paris or any other large Continental city, where, 
in the magnificent open spaces, in the arrange- 
ment of the public buildings, and in the lofty, 
straight streets, may be seen the still lingering 
influence of Imperial Rome. But if Paris bea 
legitimate descendant of the Eternal City, what 
a backward child London has been; but the 
reason of her appearing at a disadvantage in 
comparison with Paris will, with present facili- 
ties of communication, soon cease to exist, so 
that, given sufficient time and with wise laws, 
a really imperial city is by no means an idle 
dream. 

After this general condition, I place a more 
particular and equally important one, the 
atmospheric influences of London. Here, ayain, 
we are heavily handicapped in comparison 
with Paris. Our architect has to reckon with 
a moist andsooty atmosphere, which goes far to 
damp his ardour, and to spoil the effects he 
labours to produce. 

As regards this evil, although the possibility 
of modifying it has been clearly demonstrated, 
yet it is, I fear, vain to hope for any legislative 
action which would materially improve matters. 
Is not the wisest thing to do to accept the 
situation, and honestly endeavour to make the 
best of it, by judicious choice of material ? 

Next in importance as an affecting influence 
are the bye-laws regulating buildings, which are 
at present administered by the Board of Works 
and its representatives. These regulations are 
another ingredient in the pill which the London 
practitioner has to swallow, but it is, perhaps,a 
wholesome dose. 

For those who shelter themselves behind its 
provisions, I would point to Paris, where, in 
spite of (or, should I say, because of ?) laws in 
many ways far more severe than ours there 
have been produced streets which in archi- 
tectural grandeur have no rival. 

Mr. Francis Hooper’s exhaustive and useful 
paper, read recently before the R.I.B.A., upon 
the municipal control in Paris, as relating to 
buildings, enables us to clearly understand the 
system of administration, and helps to illumi- 
nate many defects in our own system. 

In conjunction with this matter should be 
mentioned the laws relating to ancient lights, 
which the President of the R.I.B.A. rightly 
calls “unjust and oppressive.” This law 1s 
doubtless a harassing one, and sometimes 
seriously interferes with the possibility of 
obtaining an imposing facade. Still, it need 
not affect the quality of an architect’s work, 
although it may sometimes restrict its scope. 

I have thus endeavoured to trace some of the 
leading influences upon our street architecture, 
and now, most personal of all, is the education 
of the architect himself. This is nationally 
Romantic as opposed to Classical. The same 
free independence of handling which makes 





his country-houses the most delightful in the 
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world also makes his streets comparatively un- 
successful. The continual striving after an inde- 

ndent and striking treatment, which is so 
praiseworthy in the one case, only produces an 
jnharmonious and disjointed effect in the other. 
What can be more distressing than a row of 
recently-erected buildings of high elevation and 
narrow frontage, where, in spite of conditions 
framed purposely to secure uniformity, the 
architect has endeavoured to make his front 
‘entirely hisown”? The effect of disjointed 
cornices, strings, windows, and other features, 
which, in Classic architecture at least, depend 
so much for their successful use upon uni- 
formity, is often painful in the extreme; and in 
this connexion Paris, again, is by comparison 
decidedly at an advantage. 

As to the general style of architecture in 
Paris,—iz ¢., the style which predominates,— 
whether it is altogether beautiful or not is an 
open question. There are some very fine build- 
ings in that style, and that form of Classic seems 
well adapted to modern structures. 

The idea that they are not pretty or pic- 
turesque cannot be discussed. The needs of a 
great city demand something solid and uniform, 
and I think that in Paris the best has been 
done with a difficult problem,—that is, the 
question of uniformity and order in the streets, 

Having now briefly examined the above con- 
ditions of development, let us see how far they 
are capable of being modified so as to produce, 
if possible, a more successful result. 

Now, as regards the first reason, its existence 
has been quite lately proclaimed, and the indict- 
ment proved with logic and eloquence by Sir 
Frederic Leighton himself, to whose now cele- 
brated speech I need hardly allude. But if we 
have to wait until the public taste has suffi- 
ciently improved to bring an influence to bear 
in raising the standard of our national architec- 
ture, we shall have to wait a very long while. 

We must not hope for, or trust to, any sup- 
port from the public. The larger number do 
not, I honestly believe, even know what an 
architect is! Ihave often been asked to define 
his profession and work, by people who would 
certainly consider themselves, as the term goes, 
“highly educated.” Why, quite lately, to 
my knowledge, the principal of a large 
college in the neighbourhood of London 
wrote to its architect, who is a man of high 
reputation, asking him to undertake some small 
plumbing repairs, being evidently under the 
impression that it was part of his duties to 
perform the useful work in question! This is 
one instance of ignorance out of scores that 
might be named. A public which uses the word 
“artist ” simply as a synonymous word for 
painter,—a public which has looked on with 
indifference whilst one of our most precious 
Abbeys has been ruthlessly mutilated,—which 
has been twenty-five years making up its mind 
to renew the Regent-street lamp-posts—which 
planted the Temple-bar Memorial opposite 
Street’s Law Courts, and in one of the narrowest 
parts of a crowded thoroughfare, and which 
now calmly contemplates removing the Church 
of St. Mary-le-Strand for exactly opposite 
reasons,—which has suffered the Burlington 
House Arcade to moulder neglected by the 
Thames at Battersea,—which has allowed 
Temple-bar to be removed from London to the 
park of a private individual, almost without 
protest,—what can we expect from it? 

It is the same public which rushed in its 
thousands to see Tom Thumb, whilst poor 
Haydon’s pictures remained in the same build- 
ing unvisited. 

Still, I firmly believe that good taste is 
growing, though slowly, but it will never do 
for us to wait for it. 

Nor do I think there is any reason to suppose 
that, even in the palmiest days of English art, 
there ever existed a discriminating or culti- 
vated popular taste such as has been dreamed 
of by socialistic and artistic reformers. 

I believe that the culture must come from the 
architects themselves, and that the real way for 
us younger men to help to regain for our pro- 
fession its proud position as head of all the 
kindred arts, is by resolutely closing up our 
ranks against impostors, and by raising the 
standard of education amongst ourselves. 

But before enlarging upon this matter, let us 
pass to atmospheric influence. That this does 
largely, and must always to a certain extent, 
handicap the architect, may be taken as certain. 
But does he always honestly try to meet it? 
In order to grapple successfully we have had 
placed in our hands two splendid materials, 
terra-cotta and tile, in the successful use of 


which there is an almost unlimited field for 
happy display in design and in colour. It is 
true we have almost passed the reign of stucco, 
but we are still under the sway of delicately- 
tinted and carved Mansfield stone, and equally 
perishable Bath. That an architect should 
continue to use these most inappropriate of 
materials, when he has such greatly superior 
ones at his hand, is to me a mystery. 

The masterly use of terra-cotta by Mr. A. Water- 
house, Messrs. George and Peto, and Mr. Colcutt, 
must by now have dissipated all objections to 
its use, both artistic and practical; and for 
London, I firmly believe that it is the material 
of the future. The operation of the laws of 
prescriptive rights, I have already said, need not 
be considered in the restricted scope of this 
paper. 

Neither, for the same reason, do I propose to 
consider the operation of the Metropolitan 
Buildings Act. The Board which administers it 
is soon coming to an end, and anew régime is to 
take its place. Since the delinquencies of 
subordinate officials,—recently investigated,—it 
has become fashionable to criticise the expiring 
Board and its acts, but I do think it should be 
remembered how substantial and practical the 
improvements effected by the Board have been, 
and in the face of how many difficulties they 
have been accomplished. The public indif- 
ference,—almost hostility,—the complication of 
prescriptive and other rights, and the repre- 
sentative nature of the Board, have all to be 
taken into consideration as serious obstacles, 
which have on the whole been fairly successfully 
overcome. It must be remembered that any 
discredit attached to the Board must neces- 
sarily reflect on the ratepayers, as its constitu- 
tion is strictly representative. Whether the 
Council, which will take its place, will do better 
remains to be seen. Out of its prospective con- 
stitution there already peeps the cloven hoof of 
political party. If this element should pre- 
dominate, all hope of a better state of things 
may be at once abandoned. I confess that 
I believe the more “popular” that body is, 
the less chance there is of any improvement 
taking place. It is rather from the large owners 
of house property in London, with autocratic 
powers, such as the present Duke of West- 
minster, that any great structural im- 
provements are to be hoped for. It does 
not seem to be sufficiently recognised, when 
a new building is projected, that there are 
other rights to be considered besides the purely 
selfish ones of the owner of the property. I 
maintain that the public has a certain and clear 
right to stipulate that the building to be erected, 
if not to be an ornament, shall at any rate not 
be a disfigurement to the neighbourhood in 
which it stands, and I believe the violation of 
the principle is becoming daily more marked, 
and if the most interesting parts of the city are 
to be saved from hopeless disfigurement, pre- 
ventive steps ought to be taken at once. 

To effect this, I contend that there should be 
an official, or officials, whose sanction of the 
architectural character of the elevation of any 
proposed erection it should be necessary to 
obtain, just as a similar test is at present 
applied to ensure their constructive efficiency. 

The standard of merit aimed at need not at 
first be high, and the labours of such an official, 
were he an architect of standing, would not, I 
think, prevent him pursuing hisown work. For 
in most of the cases I can think of, the ugliness 
almost entirely lies in pure excrescences, which 
judiciously pruned off, the building would, at 
any rate, pass muster as comparatively harm- 
less. 

The examining official might be a fellow of 
the R.I.BA., and should be appointed to act in 
connexion with each district surveyor. 

In cases of dispute there could be an Appeal 
Court, consisting of the President of the R.A., 
the President of the R.I.B.A., and one other 
architect, perhaps also an Academician. 

This suggestion may be crude in its details, 
but I believe that the necessity of some control 
over our street architecture is becoming rapidly 
recognised. 

Should the R.I.B.A. take the initiative in the 
matter, I feel sure that the A.A. would closely 
and loyally support that body, remembering 
their responsibilities as trustees for posterity, 
and as dutiful citizens. Now for the last 
grievance on my list of grumbles,—the incom- 
petent practitioner. I believe the only way to 
keep him out of our midst is by raising our 
own professional standard. At the present time 
it is distressing tosee many able men who have 





gone through a right laborious and expensive 


architectural education doing next to nothing, 
whilst the quondam builders’ clerks, or other 
happy irresponsibles run up houses and shops, 
warehouses and mansions, perhaps through 
being the lucky possessors of influential relatives 
in the City, or a successful auctioneering brother 
in the West-end. Whilst this anomaly exists, 
it must considerably discourage culture for its. 
own sake; and exist I believe it will until the 
incompetent element is kept out. That any 
system of mere registration will remove this. 
mischief I do not conceive. The first step 
must be higher education of the younger 
members, combined by-and-by with a com- 
pulsory test examination. We have already 
taken one important step towards an improve- 
ment in the R.I.B.A. Associate Examinations. 
The constantly-increasing attendance at them 
is a happy augury for the future, and every 
man who possesses sufficiznt knowledge,’ and 
who has the courage to face the tests, ought, I 
think, to lose no time in submitting himself 
to them. 

In his recent address at Liverpool, Sir F. 
Leighton’s text, as remedy for existing evils, 
was education. In his address to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects the distinguished 
President said what we wanted was education, 
and our own good President, in his opening 
lecture, preached very much from the same 
text. 

The education of the younger members is the: 
particular province and privilege of the Archi- 
tectural Association, and it is by encouraging 
it by every means in their power that members. 
will indirectly but most surely be able to in- 
fluence and improve the future standard of 
London street architecture. 

[A report of the discussion is held over for 
want of space. | 








ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


The Architectural Association.—The sixth 
meeting of this Association for the present. 
session was held on Friday, the 4th inst., in the 
meeting-room of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Mr. Herbert D. Appleton (President) 
in the chair. Mr. T. E. Pryce (Hon. Sec.) 
announced the arrangements for the Cates 
Prize, which will be open to any member of the 
Association. The successful candidate will be 
required to visit Paris during the forthcoming 
Exhibition, which he will have to study and 
report upon. The conditions are embodied in 
rules which are to be sent to all members of the 
Association. The Chairman stated that the 
agreement for the affiliation of the Birmingham 
Association had now been formally settled, and 
in order to meet Mr. Leverton’s views, it was. 
proposed that the agreement should be exhibited 
in the reading-room, and that the rules should 
be considered at the next Ordinary Meeting of 
the Association. Mr. Francis Masey then read 
a paper entitled, “ London Street Architecture, 
as it is, and as it might be,” which we print on 
another page. A report of the discussion is in 
type, but is unavoidably held over until next. 
week. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.— 
‘‘Art Metal Work” was the subject of a lecture 
delivered on Monday evening to the members 
of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society by Mr. J. Starkie Gardner, of London. 
The President of the Society (Mr. Henry 
Perkin) was in the chair. The lecturer at the 
outset referred to the antiquarian part of the 
subject, comparing the conditions under which 
the Roman and Greek iron work was produced 
from rough blocks in shape and size with those 
of the present day. In the Middle Ages the 
smith began to beat out these blocks under tilt 
hammers by water-power, thereby saving him- 
self very considerable labour. Somewhere about. 
the time of Elizabeth rolling and slitting mills 
were established, and iron was put on the 
market in the form of sheets and nailrod, and 
thus the smith’s labour was still further 
lessened. In contrasting modern work with 
old, it was necessary that the conditions 
under which they were produced should be 
borne in mind. Much modern work, he pointed: 
out, was not hammered at all, but was. 
supplied almost as it came from the mills, and 
thus it lacked that diversity which constituted 
the special charm of manual work. Smithing 
was a fine art, and theoretically the smith ought. 
to make his designs as wellas execute the work. 
He (the lecturer) had sought to encourage 
workmen to make designs ; whenever a man had 
shown any promise he had left him as much as 





possible to work out his design. The result-had 
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been some very pretty filigree-looking work, but 
nothing that was of much use, and he did not 
think the time would come when the smith 
could be left to make his own designs. That, 
in his opinion, would always be the work of the 
architect, or of someone he might delegate. 
Designers were required with a thorough gronnd- 
work in all the particular styles of art in use, 
-and not in one style, which might be considered 
the best, but which was not in use. The 
‘designer who understood the craft for which he 
designed would be able to save often quite half 
tthe cost, and the client would not see the 
smallest difference. A vote of thanks was 
-accorded to the lecturer at the close. 
Manchester Architectural Association.— The 
fifth ordinary meeting of this Association 
for the present session was held on Tuesday 
last. Previous to the business of the meet- 
ing, the following resolution, moved by the 
‘President (Mr. A. H. Davies Colley, A.R.1.B.A.) 
and seconded by Mr. J. D. Mould, A.RI.B.A., 
Hon. Secretary, was carried unanimously, 
viz.: “That this Association heartily con- 
gratulates Mr. Henry Ernest Stelfox, A.R.I.B.A. 
(one of the officers) on his success in winning 
the Ashpitel prize, given to the candidate who 
obtains the highest number of marks in the 
Examination in Architecture of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, out of the total 
number of candidates from the whole of the 
United Kingdom and Colonies in one year.” 
A paper was then read by Mr. F. Bennett 
Smith entitled : “A Visit to the Buttermere 
Slate Quarries,” in the course of which he said :— 
The Buttermere Slate Quarries, which are worked 
‘by a company, with Mr. B. Johns as secretary, 
are situated in Honister and Yew Craggs, on 
either side of the pass descending into Butter- 
mere. ‘The superiority of the green slates ob- 
tained in these quarries is due to the fineness 
of the metal, and the facility with which it 
can be worked. There are twelve levels or 
tunnels in all, which give employment to about 
100 men. The highest level is 1,190 ft. above 
the level of the foot of the Craggs, and 2,126 
above sea - level. Great extensions have 
been made within the last few years. 
And it is now estimated that 3,000 tons 
of slate are sent into the market annually. 
Preparations are now being made by which the 
.Slate-metal can be cut into blocks made useful 
for building purposes, instead of stone. It is 
easy to work, it will stand an enormous strain, 
greater than many building stones, and its colour 
is certainly advantageous and preferable to 
many stones. The slates, which are well known, 
have been used in all parts of Great Britain and 
Ireland for the roofs of many of our most im- 
portant public and private buildings. A vote of 
thanks to Mr. Smith for his interesting paper 
avas Carried unanimously. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. J. O. Halliwell - Phillips, F.R.S., 
¥.S.A.—We regret to have to announce the 
death of this well-known antiquary and 
Shakspearian commentator, which occurred on 
the 3rdinst. Mr. Halliwell-Phillips was in his 
sixty-ninth year. 

Mr. E. N. Clifton, Fr R.I.B.A.—We hear with 
regret of the death of Mr. Edward Norton 
Clifton, the well-known architect and surveyor, 
which took place on the 8th inst., at his resi- 
‘dence, 113, Harley-street. Mr. Clifton was in 
his seventy-second year. He was elected a 
Fellow of the Institute of Architects in 1880, 
and a Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution in 
1868. We are asked to mention that the 
funeral will take place this Saturday, the 12th 
inst., at Finchley Cemetery, at 1.30. A service 
«wili be held previously at St. James’s Church, 
‘Westmoreland-street, Marylebone, at 12 o'clock. 

Mr. William Hill, P-RI.B.A.—The Leeds 
Mercury of Tuesday last says,—“ We regret to 
notice the death of Mr. William Hill, Fellow of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, who 
during the past thirty-seven years has helda 
ieading position amongst the architects of this 
town. He was educated at the West Riding 
Proprietary School, Wakefield, and after leaving 
school he was articled to Messrs. Perkin & Back- 
‘house, architects. He commenced practice in 
Leeds in 1851, since which time he has carried 
out several important works—viz., Bolton Town 

Hall, Yeadon Town Hall; Public Hall and 
Mechanics’ Institute, Barnsley; Leeds Dis- 
‘pensary, Leeds Poor-Law Offices, Holbeck 
Workhouse, Hunslet Workhouse and Schools, 
Rotherham Market, Ranmoor College, Sheffield; 
Firths Almshouses, Sheffield; mansions at 


Ranmoor and in the neighbourhood of Leeds, 
several corn exchanges, upwards of 100 chapels 
and schools in different parts of England (in- 
cluding the Methodist New Connexion Chapel in 
Woodhouse-lane, Leeds), and many other works 
of asimilar character. At the time of his death 
he was engaged upon the erection of the new 
Town Hall at Portsmouth, estimated to cost up- 
wards of 100,0007. He died at his residence, 
The Heath, Adel, on Saturday morning, aged 
sixty-one years.— Last evening, on the occasion 
of a lecture delivered before the members of the 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society, the 
President (Mr. Henry Perkin) referred to the 
death of Mr. Hill, who was an esteemed 
member of the institution. The deceased gentle- 
man, he said, was also a Fellow of the R.1.B.A., 
and the oldest practising member of the pro- 
fession, he believed, in Leeds. Mr. Hill was 
the first pupil articled to his (the President's) 
late father and his partner, Mr. Backhouse. He 
had been some time in practice before he made 
his mark, but he eventually acquired a very 
large connexion, and erected many public 
buildings. The Town Hal! of Portsmouth, now 
in course of erection, was designed by him, and 
it was to be hoped that that work would be 
brought to a successful termination by his son, 
who had been in partnership with him. They 
would all deeply sympathise with Mrs. Hill and 
the other members of the family. He moved 
that a vote of condolence be forwarded to them, 
and he should be glad if members of the 
society would join him in attending the funeral 
of the deceased on Wednesday afternoon.—It 
was agreed that the vote of condolence should 
be sent, Mr. Danby seconding the motion.” 

Mr. James Gordon.—We regret to hear of the 
death of Mr. James Gordon, architect, who for 
two years past has been in partnership with 
Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, George-street, Edin- 
burgh. His death was the result of a chill 
caught on Christmas Day, and he died at 
Mr. Blanc’s house on the 4thinst. The Scotsman 
says :—‘* Mr. Gordon, who, it appears, was just 
on the eve of being married, was one of the 
most promising architects in the city. His 
death will be heard of with unfeigned regret by 
all members of the profession, not only in 
Edinburgh but in Scotland; for Mr. Gordon, 
though only about thirty-four years of age, was 
fast rising to a foremost place among architects 
of the day, and was believed to have a splendid 
future before him. He served his apprenticeship 
under Dr. Rowand Anderson, whom he after- 
wards assisted in many important works— 
notably the new University Buildings. About 
eight or ten years ago he received an appoint- 
ment in Mr, Blanc’s office, and about two years 
ago was taken into partnership.” The funeral 
took place on Saturday last. At half-past one 
o’clock a large company assembled at the resi- 
dence of Mr. Blanc, where funeral services were 
conducted in the dining and drawing rooms by 
the Rev. Mr. Imrie, the deceased’s pastor; the 
Rev. Dr. MacGregor, St. Cuthbert’s; and the 
Rev. Mr. Webster, Cramond Parish Church. 
Shortly after two o’clock the funeral procession, 
consisting of the funeral car and upwards of 
twenty carriages, started on its way to the 
place of burial at Warriston Cemetery. The 
pall-bearers were Mr. Gordon, brother of the 
deceased; Mr. W. Gordon, uncle; Mr. Blanc, 
Messrs. Grant, Mortimer, Young, Watt, and W. 
Gordon, cousin. 








COMPETITIONS. 


The New Pier, Dover.—Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, 
M.Inst.C.E., has been appointed to act as 
assessor of the designs which have been invited 
for the new pier, with pavilion, at Dover. A 
company propose to construct a pier, 300 yards 
long, in Dover Bay. Premiums of 100/., 501., 
and 25/. will be given for the best three sets of 
plans. 

Board Schools, Carlisle. — Designs were 
recently invited for a new set of schools about 
to be erected on a site in Ashley-street, Caldew- 
gate. It was unanimously decided, at a meet- 
ing of the School Board held on Wednesday 
afternoon, to adopt those under motto “ Sweet- 
ness, Comfort, and Light,” the author being 
Mr. T. Taylor Scott, of Carlisle; Mr. Geo. Dale 
Oliver, of the same city, receiving the second 
premium. 








An Art Exhibition in Rome.—Roman 
journals announce that an art exhibition will be 
opened in that city in February next, comprising 





ceramic, glass, and similar kinds of objets 
@art. 





TEMPORARY BUILDINGS. 


At the Clerkenwell Police - court, on the 4th 
inst., the following cases came before Mr. Horace 
Smith :— 

District Surveyor of South Islington v. Bishop and 
Marsden.—This summons was taken out under 
Section 13 of the Metropolis Amendment Act of 
1882 for erecting a building of « temporary cha- 
racter without first obtaining a licence from the 
Metropolitan Board. Mr. H. Lovegrove showed 
that he had given the defendants ample time and 
notice to alter the building so as to make it regular, 
or to obtain the licence, and the magistrate 
decided in his favour, inflicting a nominal fine and 
costs. 

The same District Surveyor summoned Mr. 
Andrea for making additions to a building, and 
Mr. Baddeley for erecting a cart-shed, in both 
cases without giving notice, and the magistrate 
imposed a small fine and costs. 








THE ABBEY OF ST. ANDREW, HEXHAM, 


S1r,—I am sensible of the great honour done 
me by the appearance of so lengthy and so 
learned a review of my monograph on Hexham 
Abbey, in your issue of December 29, 1888. 
While thanking you for this honour, I would 
ask permission to make one or two commentary 
remarks on the article in question, trusting that 
you will understand me when I say that I do 
not ask this favour in any spirit of criticism, 
but because I am sensible of the fact that, how- 
ever careful a reviewer may be, in such cases 
as this want of local knowledge often causes 
errors to creep in unobserved, which it would 
be unfair to your readers for me to pass alto- 
gether unnoticed. 

P. 461, third column. The two chambers 
(not “one” in the crypt with triangular roofs 
or vaults, are scarcely passages, but chambers at 
the ends of the passages; evidently for the pur- 
pose of relieving the pressure of a crowd in 
these passages. Views of one of them are 
given on plate 39A. 

P. 462, first column. Prior Richard of Hexham 
was no monk, but a Regular Canon of the 
order of St. Augustine, to whichorder Hexham 
Priory belonged. It isonly called an abbey by 
custom and by tradition, as there can be little 
doubt that St. Wilfrid’s foundation was for 
Benedictine monks. The church in its Medieval 
life was that of an Austin Canons priory. 

Brixworth Church is about 156 ft. in length, 
taking the outside measurements of the first 
building. There isnot a fragment of Norman 
work about the abbey. The reasons for this are 
fully explained in chapter iii. The two small 
cushion capitals were found on the site of St. 
Mary’s Church, and were carried into the abbey 
church by me in order that they might be 
preserved. 

P. 462, second column, and first paragraph, 
p. 463. The story of the east end is a curious 
and at the same time a most pitiable one. 
There have been five east windows since the 
choir was built, c. 1180. The first would be 
a series of lancets, judging by the lines of 
similar churches in the Border country. A 
“ Perpendicular” window followed, probably 
c. 1425. This is shown in the “ Monasticon” 
view of 1661,and in Buck’s view, dated July, 
1728. Between 1728 and 1815 this window was 
replaced with one of bastard Gothic character, 
shown on the interior view on plate 7. Iam 
in error in ascribing this window to the repair 
of 1725-6, as stated on p. 49; it must have 
been inserted after Buck’s drawing was made. 
This third window was replaced in 1828 by a 
copy of it, somewhat altered, under Mr. 
Dobson. The present east wall was erected 
under Mr. Dobson, 1858-60. It cannot be 
said to have been designed by him, 
however, as the whole composition is merely 
a. parody on the east end of Whitby 
Abbey. Mr. Dobson’s treatment of the east 
end of the church was unfortunate and 
mistaken. His great ability, which amounted 
almost to genius, as a designer, and as_ the 
architect of large public buildings, is generally 
admitted, but of Medizeval architecture he can 
have known but little, and cared much less, or 
the destructions at Hexham would not have 
occurred. His extensive practice probably 
prevented his giving sufficient attention to the 
alterations of churches under his care. We 
can only look back and deplore the ravaging of 
the rich stores of Medizval art once to be seen 
at Hexham, and regret the concatenation of 
circumstances which precipitated the work and 
prevented its postponement for another quarter 
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of a century. The range of eastern chapels, 
though originally but poorly built, could 
easily have been repaired, had the work 
been done in time. The photograph on plate 
7 was taken after they had been uncovered 
seventeen years, by the removal of the modern 
cottages built against and into the chapels. 
This long exposure without any repair whatever 
hastened their decay, and their dilapidated 
appearance, Coupled with Mr. Dobson’s desire 
to remove his ugly east window, sealed their 
doom. The loss is a terrible one, both from an 
esthetic and a utilitarian point of view. Their 
outline and character gave to the exterior view 
of the church that complicated and varied 
appearance which is one of the chief charms of 
our monastic and cathedral churches. Internally 
they served to lengthen the perspective of the 
choir; as a view of the east windows of the 
chapels was obtained through the arches, which 
had been pierced through the lower portion of 
the east wall, and the chief defect of the 
choir (its shortness) was in some measure 
compensated for. This arrangement of chapels 
placed Hexham on the same list as St. Mary 
Overy, Christchurch, Abbey, Dore, Ramsey, 
and otherchurches. From such good company 
it has been rudely snatched by being robbed of 
its only later structural addition, and of the nine 
traceried windows of which it could boast in 
1858 not one remains. The mutilation is felt 
most keenly to-day, as the church is much too 
small for the congregation, or for any decent 
ritual arrangements at theeast end. The whole 
congregation is crammed into the choir and 
its aisles. Thereis no possible means of adding 
to this space, short of pulling down the walls 
or shifting the rood-screen. The eastern chapels 
gave an additional length of 25 ft. tothe church, 
which space could easily have been utilised for 
the altar and its surroundings. These now 
take up one bay of the choir. Thus, accommo- 
dation for at least 100 persons has been lost, 
and no gain of any kind whatsoever can be 
set off against the loss. 

Any monograph on Hexham Abbey would 
have been notoriously imperfeet did it omit 
delineations of these eastern chapels, and show 
in as complete a manner as possible all the 
medieval ritual arrangements of the choir. I, 
therefore, chose to show the church as it was 
in 1858, rather than as it is in 1888. My friend, 
Mr. R. J. Johnson, of Newcastle, had, most 
fortunately, made drawings of Hexham Abbey, 
including the eastern chapels, before the former 
year. The whole of these he most generously 
placed at my disposal, along with Mr. Dobson’s 
drawings made for the alterations. These latter 
I have used in drawing plate 37. 

The course I chose to adopt added very greatly 
to my labours but also to the value of the book, 
as the eastern chapels are now rescued from the 
oblivion to which Mr. Dobson thought he had 
consigned them, and his own bad work and 
sinister motives are placed on record. I do not 
think the present east end worth a plate, as in 
these days of photographs any one can obtain a 
representation of it for a trifle, and I could no 
more bring myself to measure it than I could 
Wyatt’s additions to the nave at Hereford, or 
the hideous erection that now closes in one end 
of the nave at St. Albans Abbey. 


CHARLES C. HODGEs. 
Sele House, Hexham, 
January 3, 1889. 








AN ORGANIST ON THE PLACING OF 
CHURCH ORGANS. 


Srr,—Apropos of Mr. Belcher’s excellent paper 
at the recent meeting of the R.I.B.A., will you 
kindly afford space for a few remarks from an 
organist? Although I believe that it is the in- 
tense craving for impossible architectural uni- 
formity which has led to the destruction of the 
majority of the few noble examples of English 
case-work left to us by the Rebellion, or erected 
shortly after it, yet I venture to ask, whether 
in the too-frequent event of compulsory economy 
in the erection or restoration of a church and 
organ, the architect might not adopt a via 
media between the rigid insistance upon some 
pet hobby or expensive design, and the despair- 
ing abandonment of the case to the organ- 
builder,— sometimes an artist, sometimes only 
a joiner? It is incredible tome that any church 
should sanction the hideous four-post mon- 
Strosities affected by one or two noted organ 
firms. May I ask whether architects are, 
as a body, aware of the great facili- 
ties in designing afforded by the recent! 


light-wind with small tubes)? By its aid pipes 
perfecting of the pneumatic tubular action (on 
can be grouped and displayed in a manner im- 
possible with tracker-action and conveyancing 
tubes, to say nothing of the enormous advan- 
tage of detaching the console so that the per- 
former can hear the full effect of his playing, 
can face in any direction, can hear his choir 
even better than if sitting beneath a bracketed 
organ, and can be placed in such a position as 
to communicate with the clergy and singers, to 
the avoidance of many awkward “hitches.” Itis 
truly delightful to hear so many eminent archi- 
tects condemning the organ-chamber, that 
arch enemy of purity, power, and permanence 
in organ tone; but in cases of a chamber being 
an absolute necessity, I feel convinced, as the 
designer or restorer of many important instru- 
ments, that one point of egress of sound is 
infinitely preferable to the conventional two, 
especially when they are blocked in by 
case and pipes in the usual manner, and several 
experiments have assured me of. the truth 
of this. There can be little doubt that organs 
contained in a west-end tower produce a fine 
effect, but in these cases there is, as I have 
advanced, but one egression of sound. More- 
over, the roof of the chamber is generally high- 
pitched, never sloping the wrong way, as 
in the case of the lean-to order of chancel 
chamber, whilst the height from the floor 
adds to the general effect by permitting the 
sound-waves to re-sort themselves along the 
roof before reaching the ears of those below. 
This position is, however, rendered almost im- 
practicable by the revival of early English 
ritual, unless the west-end organ be assisted by 
one placed near the choristers. It is impossible 
for an organist seated at the west end of the 
church to satisfactorily accompany an east-end 
choir and an intermediate congregation, though 
an organist seated at the east end could control 
the choir, and consequently the congregation. 
In spite of the supposed objection from a 
ritualistic point of view, I do not think it 
would be difficult to persuade the clergy of 
the advantages of an organ bracketed over 
the altar (in the absence of an _ east 
window); the case and pipes, if artistically 
treated, would form an exquisite decoration, 
and if this position,—and that of Ratisbon 
Cathedral amongst others,—were adopted, deco- 
rated shutters, to be seen with so many Spanish 
organs, wouid, when opened, present the appear- 
ance of the two wings ofa Triptych. The whole 
question is one of expense. In a large church 
there can be little doubt that a powerful organ 
at the west end, combined with an ample 
accompaniment organ at the east (divided on 
screen or as reredos), and both controlled by a 
performer seated immediately behind pracentor 
and choir, would solve most of the ritual 
and acoustic difficulties we have to face. May 
I say that from experience I am assured that 
the rood-loft position is of great advantage to 
organ tone, but that the organ should not inter- 
pose betwixt choir and congregation ; that organ 
touch is now entirely independent of distance 
between hey and pipe,* and that a properly- 
constructed hydraulic engine makes no noise 
whatever if provided with an automatic 
governor, costing only a shilling or two. I 
venture to think that it is not so much the 
large churches and cathedral organs that 
require consideration, but the smaller build- 
ings, where space and means are comparatively 
limited. As a case in point, an architect of some 
reputation allowed me for an organ the follow- 
ing approximate measurements: — Chancel 
aisle, length east to west about 30 ft., depth 
N. to S. about 10 ft.; height, 8 ft., rising to 
12 ft. or 14 ft.! The only places for egress of 
sound were three narrow slits, and there was no 
provision whatever for the performer, even if any 
organ could have been got into the space (?) 
provided. As a natural result, there were exten- 
sive structural alterations. 

The organ question must be one of great diffi- 
culty to an architect ; yet the instrument is one 
which, apart from artistic considerations, is all- 
important from a commercial point of view, 
because the organ has an undoubted influence 
upon the offertory. I submit, therefore, that 
the requirements of the organ should have 
greater and earlier consideration from archi- 
tects of small or moderate-sized churches,— 
that it should never be placed in a chamber, 
unless as a separate instrument at the west 
end; that ample room should be afforded, not 
only for the collective tone, but also for the 





* This we have already pointed out; the italics are our 
own.—Ep. 





speaking of individual pipes; that the 

should be detached Siena ths organ Aurea 
possible,—the player being seated close to the 
clergy and choristers, and that, if not, the 
organist should be partially under the pipes, so 
as to hear his choir; as also that, whilst the 
organist or the builder should have full contro} 
over the “lay-out” of the instrument, the 
scheme should be submitted to the architect 
who would be responsible for the case and 
general appearance. With many apologies for 
trespassing at this length upon your valuable 
space, ERNEST LAKE. 

All SS. and St. Columba Churches, 
Notting Hill, Jan. 3, 1889. 








LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 


Srir,—A friend has sent me a copy of the Builder: 
of this day’s date, calling my attention to the really 
artistic sketch of Lichfield Cathedral contained in 
it, and also to some remarks in the notice which. 
explains that sketch. 

You say that ‘‘in the re-restoration in stone,”— 
which is not ‘‘ proceeding,” but is actually 
finished,—-of the west front, ‘‘so far as we can 
understand, no architect has been employed.” The: 
writer of this remark can have been at very little 
pains to inquire, for any one connected with the 
cathedral could have told him that some twenty- 
five years ago careful photographs were taken, 
under the close direction of Sir Gilbert Scott, of 
the only portion remaining of the original work,, 
much decayed indeed, but still to be traced, on the: 
east side of the north-west tower ; that these photo- 
graphs served as the guide and the motif of the 
entire west front renewal ; that the drawings for 
the whole were prepared by Sir Gilbert Scott ; and 
that, alter his death, his son, Mr. John Oldrid 
Scott, furnished a clerk of the works, and superin- 
tended the whole enterprise from first to last. 

If you doubt the correctness of my statement, I 
can only say I have been connected with the cathe- 
dral for more than thirty years, and know very 
well what [ am writing about. 

Further, you state that ‘‘apparently the new 
figures bave been placed, in most cases, with but 
little regard to any comprehensive system.” In 
answer to this, I may say that, except so far as the 
position of the Saxon and Norman kings, which 
run across the front, goes, we were absolutely 
without any guide as to the scheme, order, or 
design which the other figures no doubt once repre- 
sented, or what persons those figures represented. 
But we elaborated a scheme with no little care to 
the best of our power. That scheme has a purpose 
and an intention, too long and too minute to state 
here ; and, with one or two exceptions, arising out 
of circumstances which occurred as the work went. 
on, it was faithfully adhered to, and tells its own 
story to those who will be at the pains to study 
it.— Yours faithfully, JOHN G. LONSDALE, 

Canon Residentiary, Lichfield Cathedral. 


The Close, Lichfield, Jan. 5, 1889, 


*,* Mr. Oldrid Scott has also written to us, 
expressing very natural surprise at the fact of our 
ignoring him. The remarks alluded to were not: 
written by the artist who visited Lichfield to 
make the drawing. Our impression that no 
architect had been employed was mainly due, 
in the first instance, to Canon Lonsdale himself, The 
last time the present Editor of this Journal visited 
Lichfield, he was taken over the cathedral by 
Canon Lonsdale, who spoke of the whole work 
as if it were being carried out under his own direc- 
tion, compared it with what his relative, Lord 
Grimthorpe, was doing at St. Albans, and never 
mentioned or alluded to any architect in any way. 
A published ‘‘ Guide to the Cathedral and the New 
Sculpture,” which we have since seen, and which 
is dedicated ‘‘ by permissivn ” to the Dean of Lich- 
field, and apparently published with the sanction, 
at least, of the clerical authorities, gives an account. 
of all that has been done, entirely ignoring the 
names of either Sir Gilbert Scott or Mr. J. O. 
Scott, and giving the whole credit of the treat- 
ment of the front to the Dean. If the clergy 
and others in connexion with a cathedral choose: 
to ignore their architect altogether in speech 
and in print, and give him no credit for his advice 
and assistance, it is not surprising that the un- 
suspecting visitor should imagine that they mean 
to take all the credit themselves. We are glad to 
find that it is not so. 








ST. JULIEN LE PAUVRE, PARIS. 


Sir,—Hearing through your columns that the 
magnificent Transitional Church of 8. Julien le 
Pauvre is to be cleared away to form a new street 
(and possibly to share the fate of other buildings 
in forming the macadam for it), it has occurred to 
me that it might be bought wholesale and re-built, 
stone for stone, either for the use of the English in 
Paris or elsewhere, or as a private chapel for some 
wealthy man. It is such a pure and lovely example, 
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that to let it perish or be secularised for want of 
interest would be little less than a deliberate sin. 

I spent many hours in getting leave to see, finding 
it, and enjoying it when found, but even then (in 
the summer of 1886) my guide grew angry because 
{ refused to keep my hat on! 

The late Sir Gilbert Scott said of it:—‘‘ The 
choir and its aisles form a perfect work on a very 
small scale in the Transitional style, with Byzan- 
tinesque foliage.” 

E. SwINFEN Harris, F.R.L B.A. 




















CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Crawley Down (Sussex)— The church at 
Crawley Down, Sussex, has been enlarged by 
the addition of a south aisle, and the south 
porch has been rebuilt. Mr. A. J. Style 
was the architect, and Mr. Peters, of Horsham, 
was the builder. 

Effingham.—The parish church of St. Law- 
rence, Effingham, Surrey, was re-opened on the 
20th ult., after restoration. According to the 
local papers, the church had for several genera- 
tions been allowed to continue in a very un- 
satisfactory state. The chancel has been 
partially rebuilt and restored by the execution 
of the following work:—Tune walls that were 
unsound have been taken down and in- 
creased in height, and a large three-light 
window inserted therein. At the _ east 
gable a new parapet-wall has been built up 
and coped with Bath stone, having a carved 
cross at the apex. The roof has been raised 
about 3 ft., and in so doing traces of decoration 
were discovered on the walls, but the colours 
were too far gone for the subject to be ascer- 
tained. The old oak rafters have been restored 
and lined with oak boarding formed into panels, 
being moulded with shields, with intersections 
left for future enrichment. The floor has been 
paved with Minton’s tiles, with stone steps rising 
from the nave to the altar. The reredos is 
entirely new, and consists of a canopied arcading 
in Caen stone, very elaborately carved and 
panelled, the tracery being richly gilt in relief. 
Under the canopy is a central full-length figure 
of Our Lord, supported on either side by the 
four Marys, all these figures being sculptured in 
alabaster. The reredos and surroundings have 
been executed at the cost of the late Mr. J. M. 
Teesdale, of the Lodge, Effingham. The new 
chancel arch was the gift of Colonel Bayly. 
The whole of the nave has been rebuilt, and 
the tower is new. It is constructed with Bath 
stone, and faced with flint work. It is in the 
Perpendicular style, and has an embattled 
parapet, large west window, and arch opening 
into the nave. The south aisle is an addition 
to the chancel, and consists of a lean-to erection, 
the old south wall having been taken down and 
rebuilt in four handsome arches, supported by 
circular columns of Forest of Dean stone, 
having caps and bases of moulded Bath stone. 
An old “stoup” discovered in the wall of the 
nave has been replaced. The vestry and organ- 
chamber is new, and constructed in the same 
style as the other portions of the church. The 
vestry has been erected at the cost of Mr. W. 
Trotter, in memory of the late Rev. Mr. Malthus, 
for many years vicar. The transept is by far 
the most ancient part of the church, and is of 
unusually large proportions for so small a 
church. The south-end contains the chapel of 
St. Nicholas, and is built in the Early English 
style, with two lancet-headed windows on the 
south and west side. In clearing off the plaster 
a piscina was discovered in the south wall near 
the altar. This has been slightly repaired, and 
remains in its original position. The whole of 
the body of the church is seated with massive 
English oak benches. All the tablets, memorial- 
brasses, old tiles, &c., have been refixed on the 
wall of the tower. The memorial slab (origi- 
nally in the pavement of the chancel) to the 
memory of Walter de Geddinges, has been 
retained near the chancel arch. The tower has 
been erected by the late Mr. J. M. Teesdale, in 
memory of his late uncle, the Rev. H. Robinson. 
The} whole of the work has been carried out 
from the drawings and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. W. J. Shearburn, architect, 
Dorking, by Messrs. Putney Bros., builders, of 
the same town. 

Gloucester.—The new reredos for St. Mary de 
Crypt parish church, Gloucester, will shortly be 
placed in position, and it is hoped will be com- 
pleted by Thursday, Jan. 31, on which day the 
Bishop of Manchester (Dr. Moorhouse) has 
promised to preach. The reredos, which is of 


stone, has been designed by Mr. F. S. Waller, . 
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architect, Gloucester, and executed by Mr. Frith, 
of that city. The three central panels of 
coloured mosaics have been designed by Mr. 
N. H. J. Westlake, and executed by Messrs. 
Salviati & Co., at Venice. 

Kimpton.—The tower and belfry of Kimpton 
Church, which has been under restoration for 
the past five months, was recently re-opened by 
the Bishop of Colchester, acting for the Bishop 
of St. Albans, who was prevented by ill-health 
from attending. According to the Herts 
Mercury, the work has consisted of a thorough 
restoration of the tower, externally and in- 
ternally, and the foundations, where necessary, 
have been laidin cement. Almost all the ex- 
ternal stone-work of the door and windows, 
mouldings, and string-courses has been replaced, 
the stone used being the Beer-stone from Devon- 
shire. The battlements have been almost en- 
tirely rebuilt ; the plaster which had been placed 
over the ancient rubble work has been taken 
off, and the flint left bare and pointed where 
necessary. The south buttress has been entirely 
rebuilt. Internally, the cracks from settle- 
ments have been filled up with liquid cement, 
and the weak places strengthened by the inser- 
tion of Yorkshire bonders, and the staircase has 
been fitted with new steps where needed. 
Several ancient windows have been opened out, 
and the tower-floor cleaned and the walls dis- 
tempered. The tower isa very good specimen 
of plain work, such as was done in the early 
part of the fifteenth century, built in flint and 
Totternhoe stone, and in the restoration the 
ancient features have been most carefully pre- 
served, and where possible the old stone work 
has been retained. The belfry has also under- 
gone complete repair. The woodwork has been 
in part renewed, and the stocks and ironwork of 
the bell-hangings refitted. The bells, which 
had not been rung asa peal for nearly thirty 
years, have been made serviceable again, and 
are now regularly rung. The whole works have 
been carried out by Mr. Thompson, builder, 
Peterborough, |Mr. J. O. Scott being the archi- 
tect. The cost of the restoration of the tower 
has been about 600/., but there is an additional 
expense for the belfry repairs. 








Che Student’s Column. 


TOWN DRAINAGE, 
II.—LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


HE first fillip, as it were, was given to 

sanitary works by the passing of the 
ees} ‘Towns Improvement Clauses Act in 
1847. Special Acts of Parliament had pre- 
viously been obtained by certain towns for 
various purposes, including drainage and sewer- 
age, and the principal clauses of these special 
Acts, which closely resembled each other, were 
embodied with others in a general Act; so that 
when thereafter a special Act was applied for 
by any town, it was sufficient to describe briefly 
the object, and to incorporate the general Act 
of 1847. To facilitate the adoption of this 
Act, and to provide means whereby town drain- 
age and other sanitary works might be carried 
out by local authorities, another Act was passed 
in the following year,—the Public Health Act, 
1848. Under that Act Local Boards of Health 
were first established. At the same time, a 
General Board of Health, consisting of three 
persons nominated by the Crown, was formed to 
superintend the execution of the Act, and when 
the inhabitants of a town desired to adopt its 
provisions, and constitute for themselves a Local 
Board for the management of the streets and for 
the construction of drainage works, water 
works, and other town improvements, they 
applied to the General Board, in terms set 
forth in the Act, to institute an inquiry with 
the object of making the town a Local Board 
district. Such inquiries were made by in- 
spectors appointed by the General Board, and 
when a boundary of the district had been 
agreed upon, and other things established, the 
Act was adopted. Much of the cost of obtain- 
ing a special Act of Parliament was thus ren- 
dered unnecessary by adopting the general Act 
of 1848, the General Board of Health being 
empowered by the Act to make such provi- 
sional orders as would enable Local Boards to 
carry out the intentions of the Act, the subse- 
quent assent of Parliament being obtained by 
the General Board; and lawyers and others 
were thus deprived of a good deal of Parlia- 
mentary practice, which to them was anything 














but pleasant. This General Board was ap- 
pointed first for five years, and at the end of 
that term it was appointed for another five 
years, but on the expiration of the second 
term it was not reappointed. During the 
second term, and partly, perhaps, during the 
latter part of the first, there arose against 
it two forms of opposition, — one local, 
the other professional. Local Boards were 
required, as now, to appoint a_ surveyor, 
but, being duly appointed, they could not 
displace him without laying all the circum- 
stances before the General Board and obtaining 
consent. With regard to the name of the 
office,—that of “surveyor,”’—it was not in 
itself a wrong one, and, therefore, those who 
framed the Act had that excuse or justification 
for adopting it, but it led to many wrong im- 
pressions of the nature of the work the sur- 
veyor would have to do, and it must have been 
entered in the Act without due consideration. 
“Surveyor of roads,” already made, is proper 
enough, but the construction of drainage works 
is a different thing. Truly, it may be said that 
it was expected that civil engineers would be 
called in to advise the sanitary authorities and 
to design such works as were required, but 
if that was so, the expectation was not 
generally fulfilled. ‘The name “surveyor” being 
used in the Act compelled Local Boards 
and other sanitary authorities to adopt it 
in advertising that they desired to make such 
an appointment, and the consequence was that 
all sorts of surveyors,—road surveyors, land sur- 
veyors, and others,—became candidates for the 
office. Civil engineers rather held back, in 
many cases, from placing themselves alongside 
these, and architects certainly could not be 
expected to offer themselves. It was probably 
not taken into account that those who were to 
become members of the Local Boards about to 
be formed had had little or no experience of 
such things as the surveyor would have to do, 
and, further, that the work to be done was not 
altogether a voluntary work on the part of 
Local Boards. It was in some measure forced 
upon them, not solely by the General Board of 
Health, but partly by the evident necessity of 
remedying the bad sanitary conditions which 
surrounded them, and which they naturally 
desired to do at the least expense; and this 
consideration held great sway in their delibera- 
tions. 

They were an elected body, and looked 
forward to their re-election chiefly through the 
means of economy; and, unfortunately, that 
which has since proved to be the true economy, 
viz., the construction of sound and scientifically 
designed works, was not understood by the 
majority of members of Local Boards, or by 
Town Corporations in many cases; indeed, these 
last were often worse in this respect than the 
newly-created Local Boards, for the first mem- 
bers of these did make an attempt to carry out 
the Act in the spirit in which it was offered to 
them; and Local Boards insisted upon being 
properly advised by professional men, in some 
cases by appointing civil engineers to the office 
of surveyor, and in others by calling in civil 
engineers for the occasion, the works so 
designed being carried out by the permanent 
‘‘surveyors.” But those members of Boards who 
followed this line of policy, as being most 
likely to lead to true economy in the long 
run, did not long retain their seats. At future 
elections,—not always the next one, perhaps,— 
the fear of expense in doing those things the 
benefit of which they did not understand, led 
many to offer themselves for election for the 
sole purpose of preventing money being spent 
upon anything whatever. There was a clause 
in the Act to the effect that wherever the rate 
of mortality had been for seven years 23 or 
more per thousand of the population per annum 
on the average of the seven years, the General 
Board were empowered to appoint an engineer- 
ing inspector to visit the place and report upon 
what was desirable to be done, whether in 
drainage, or water supply, or otherwise. But 
unless the rate of mortality was as stated, the 
initiative rested with the Local Board, or the 
Corporation, as the case might be. Where a 
Corporation had a special Act this clause did 
not apply, but in other cases it was 
put in force,. and was very obnoxious 
to the local authorities, and, through 
their influence, to the inhabitants generally. 
It was not, however, in al) cases of excessive 
mortality that the General Board exercised the 
powers given by the Act. Amicable corre- 
spondence was no donbt sufficient in most cases 
to convince Local Boards of the desirability of 
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doing what had been so long neglected. Still, 
the obnoxious provision of the Act remained, 
that the surveyor could not be removed without 
the consent of the General Board, which was 
looked upon as too great an interference with 
the will of the Local Board. A surveyor some- 
times entered upon his duties with a complete 
knowledye of what was wanted, and with a 
determination to carry it out, requiring no in- 
structions or assistance from the General 
Board. Under these circumstances a Local 
Board could and did carry out their own work 
in a proper and economical manner, so that the 
medical officer was able to report, after a few 
years’ time, that the town was much more 
healthy than it had ever been since registra- 
tions of mortality had been made. But, in the 
meantime, the so-called economical members 
of the Board could probably find opportunities 
of complaint against the surveyor, threatening 
his removal, whereupon the saving clause of the 
Act may have come in usefully, enabling him to 
retain his office long enough to see, along with 
everybody else, the result of his work. But 
more frequently the surveyor has been only too 
ready to resign his office under a Board he could 
not but consider ungrateful, disdaining any 
appeal to an authority outside his own. Never- 
theless, the protecting clause remained for 
those who liked to take advantage of it, and 
during the second five years’ term of appoint- 
ment of the General Board there arose great 
opposition to that Board’s continuance, from the 
two sources named — the local and the pro- 
fessional. It was opposed by many civil engi- 
neers, who deemed it to be an interference with 
their rights, that in the case of town drainage, 
water supply, and other municipal works, their 
plans should be subject to the inspection and 
approval of the superintending inspectors, who 
were appointed by the Board under the powers 
of the Act of 1848. There was nothing to pre- 
vent an irspector being appointed from the Corps 
of Royal Engineers. No doubt some of those who 
were appointed were qualified for the duty, and 
the plans of civil engineers were generally ap- 
proved almost as a matter of course, but in 
a few cases it was not so; judgment seemed to 
be lost by the rise of passion, on one or both 
sides, and the plans were not formally approved. 
Thus the local feeling on the one part and the 
professional feeling on the other were, com- 
bined, too strong to enable the General Board 
of Health to maintain its position, and a great 
commotion in the country was the result. All 
this arose because at that time the members of 
Local Boards had not had sufficient experience 
in their position, and acted upon a dread of 
what might be, rather than upon what they had 
had any experience of; and, secondly, because 
civil engineers were not consulted in the first 
instance in the framing of the Act; that is to 
say, there was an inclination to consult others 
than those of that profession. But, looking at 
the whole proceedings, it may be said that if 
the General Board of Health had continued in 
existence to the present time, and, with its ex- 
perience, had modified the somewhat arbitrary 
demeanour which perhaps may be justly attri- 
buted to it, a great deal of expense would have 
been saved to inhabitants of towns in the pre- 
vention of premature deaths, sickness, and 
pauperism. 








RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
1,442, Flushing Water-closets, &c. W. Baird. 


Instead of using mechanical connexion between 
the seat and the flushing-valve in the class of closets 
wherein a movement of the seat operates the flush- 
ing-valve, fluid pressureis employed by this patentee, 
and the pistons, being actuated by the movement of 
the seat, control the flush of water. 


1,612, Fireplaces. W. Foulis. 


The bottom bars of the grate which is the subject 
of this patent are removable, and below these a tire- 
brick chamber is constructed, extending down to 
the floor-line. A door is fixed to admit air, and a 
close-fitting door is also fitted on the front of the 
grate, closing up the front bars. Air is thus admitted 
gently, and slow combustion results; but, when 
the doors are removed and the bars replaced, the 
arrangement is similar to that of an ordinary fire- 
place. The portion of air entering to the fire from 
below is partially heated in passing through the 
brick chamber and assists combustivn. 


1,717, Preventing Down-draughts. P. Clark. 


This invention consists in hot-air flues formed in 
fire-bricks, and back and sides of stove; also a 
hollow portable cone placed in the top of the stove 


and a smoke-consuming chamber placed on the top 
of the fire-back. 


2.641, Artificial Stone. W. E. Constable and 
J. Joseph. 


According to this invention, limestone rock and 
Portland cement are treated with sulpburic acid, 
and blocks are moulded in wooden receptacles lined 
with steel. 


2,955, Sewer Pipe. A. H. Ford’ and KE. G. 
Wright. 


A series of louvres or blades are arranged by the 
inventor, either on the interior or exterior of the 
convex part of the pipe, so as to form a continuous 
disjointed air passage or channel along it. The 
ends are provided with an inlet and outlet, the 
current of air being induced by a downcast pipe in 
conjunction with an upcast pipe or shaft, travelling 
along an air passage, attracting the ascending 
gases, and carrying-them off at suitable apertures. 


13,162, Automatic Closets. A. Kersten. 


In order to separate the solid and liquid matters, 
and to prevent servants from throwing waste and 
blocking up the soil-pipe, elaborate mechanical 
arrangements are described by this patentee for 
effecting the purposes designed. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


Dec. 21.—18,667, G. Birkenhead, Retaining Door 
Knobs on their Spindles.—18,678, F. Jones, Pre- 
venting the Emission of Smoke from Chimneys, &c. 
—18,705, H. Condy, White Lead.—18,708, E. 
Edwards, Waterproof Roofing Material. 

Dec. 22.—18,766, W. Horn, Fireproof Iron Build- 
ings.—18,771, W. Millar and Others, Fireproof 
Building Construction. 

Dec. 24.—18,810, H. Faulkner, Imitation of 
Polished Marbles, Granites, Glazed Tiles, &c.— 
18,811, S. Hazeland, Wood-planing Machines.— 
18,834, J. Wilkinson, Window Fastener. 

Dec. 27.—18,865, T. Twyford, Water-closets.— 
18,866, T. Twyford, Lavatory Basins, Fittings, &c. 
—18,883, J. MacNaughton, Window Sashes.— 
18,893, C. Geen, Air-inlet Ventilators.—18,896, F. 
Hunsinger, Roofing Tile. —18,912, A. de Ville- 
pigue, Levelling Apparatus. 

Dec. 28.—18,935, J. Thorpe, Door-handles.— 
18,944, E. Johns, Lavatory Wash-basins, &c.— 
18,970, G. Fry, Heating and Ventilating Green- 
houses, &c. 

Dec. 29.—18,986, W. Taylor, Perforated Case and 
Roller Ventilator.— 19,010, G. Sharpe and F. 
Turner, Cement for Plaster, Xc. 

Dec. 31.— 19,037, T. Fraser, Exhaust Ventilator 
or Chimney-pot. — 19,064, T. Cantwell and R. 
Randell, Flooring. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


15,503, W. Cussans, Bolt or Fastener for Doors, 
Windows, &c.—15,725, S. Worsencroft, Cowls or 
Ventilators. —16,087, R. Bluck, Bricks, Tiles, Pipes, 
&c.—16,262, P. Neate, Manufacture of Portland 
Cement, &c.—16,650, H. Atkinson, Raising, Lower- 
ing, Retaining, and Counter-balancing Windows, 
&c.—16,687, J. Burn, Sash-fastener.—16,704, A. 
Mattison, Ceiling-hook.—-16,884, A. Del Guerra and 
D. Steffano, Securing Doors.—17,049, T. Mattock, 
Plumbers’ Shave-hooks. — 17,570, J. Carpenter, 
Reversible Sliding-sash Windows. — 17,796, W. 
Roberts, Hanging Window-sashes.—17,970, W. 
Lindsay, Window-sashes. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Opposition for Two Months. 


1,819, E. Lucas, T-squares. —1,978, W. Joy, 
Manufacture of Cement.—2,708, A. Stevens, Se- 
curing Scaffolding.—2,839, W. Steil, Water-closets. 
—3,354, T. Thomson, Compositions for Wall-de- 
coration, &c.— 4,672, J. Troop, Ventilator.—5,399, 
R. Stone, Paint. —17,186, W. Maguire, Water- 
closet Basins, &c. 








Estate Exchange Report.—The 2Zstate 
EHachange Register says that the auction sales 
of property reported to the 31st ult. realised the 
sum of 4,393,160/., besides 54,680/. realised by 
private contract sales reported in last month. 
The total of sales reported from January 1 to 
December 31 was 4,447,840/. as against 
4,453,878. in 1885, 4,120,0447. in 1886, and 
3,989,0992. in 1887. 

Indian Section of the French Exhibition. 
—A special committee has been appointed for 
taking direction and charge of the Indian De- 
partment ofthe British Section at the Paris Ex- 
hibition. The committee have approved of the 
plan of the Palace for the exhibition of the 
Indian exhibits. The building will contain 
twenty shops or stalls, each about 10 ft. square, 
which are to be let to Indian exhibitors. In the 
front of the building a verandah will be utilised 
for the sale of Indian teas. The committee have 
received a number of applications from intend- 
ing exhibitors. The charges to be made to 
exhibitors and to the purveyors of tea have been 
calculated on such a scale as barely to cover the 
actual cost of erecting and maintaining the 





palace.—Indian Engineer. 
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MEETINGS. 
Monpay, JANUARY 14, 
Royal Institute of British Architects.—Special General 
Meeting for the Award of Studentships, Medals, and other 
Prizes. 8 p.m. 

Surveyors’ Institution.—Adjourned Discussion on Mr. 
A. D. Wells’s paper on ** The Prospects of an Agricultural 
Revival.” 8 p.m. 

Kstate Exchange.—Meeting of the Committee. 3 p,m. 
(Auction Mart). . 

TuEspay, JanvaBy 15, 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Further discussion on 
Mr. E. Worthington’s paper on ** The Compound Principle 
as applied to Locomotives.”’ 8 p.m. 

Statistical Society.—7.45 p.m. 

Carpenters’ Company.—Dinner, 5.30 p.m, 

WEDNESDAY, January 16. 

Society of Arts,—Colonel Hozier, on ‘‘The Channel 
Tunnel.’’ 8 p.m. 

British Archeological Association.—(1) Major H. A, 
Joseph on ** The Subscription for Building St. Antholin’s 
Steeple.’’ (2) The Rev.S M. Mayhew, F.S.A. (Scot.), on 
** North Caithness and Orkney.” 8 p.m, 

Royal Meteorological Society.— Annual General Meeting, 
when the Report of the Council will be read, the Election 
of Officers for the ensuing year will take place, and an 
Address will be delivered by the President (Dr. W. Marcet, 
F.R.S.) on ** fogs.” 7.15 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Annual Meeting, 8.30 p.m. 

Inventors’ Institute—Mr, F. M. H. Jones on ‘* Silicate 
Cotton as a Fire-proofing Material.”’ 8 p.m. 

TuHurRspDAyY, JANUARY 17. 

Society for the Encowragement of the Fine Arts,—The 
First Conversazione will be held in the Galleries of the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 8 p.m. 

Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m, 

Fripay, January 18, 

Architectural Associationn—Mr, E, Radford on * The 
Architecture of Support and the Architecture of 
Equipoise.” 7°30 p.m. 








Aiscellanen. 


Strasburg.—On the Kaiserplatz, a large 
space which divides the old city of. Strasburg 
from the new quarter, a new Imperial Palace 
has just been completed, from the designs of 
Herr Eggert. It is a three-storey building, 
measuring 222 feet by 157 feet, in severe Italian 
Renaissance, and is constructed entirely in 
stone and iron. The facades are in grey sand- 
stone, quarried in the Vosges mountains, and 
the roofs are covered with red tiles. The cost, 
including the site, was 133,000/. 

Pro-Cathedral, Kensington— We hear that 
a ladies’ committee has been formed, under the 
Duchess of Newcastle’s presidency, for raising 
a fund in aid of paying off a debt of 11,0002. in 
connexion with this church. It is hoped to 
present the fabric, free from debt, to Cardinal 
Manning, on June 8 next, that day being the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his episcopate at 
Westminster. The Pro-Cathedral was built 
after the designs of the late George Goldie, 
architect. 

Further Extension of the Hamburg 
Harbour Works.—It has already been found, 
says the Borsenhalle, that the great harbour 
works opened last autumn (of which a des- 
cription was given recently in these columns), 
do not suffice for the traffic. Consequently 
plans have been prepared for the construction 
of another harbour on the other side of the 
Elbe, the cost being estimated at 150,0007. The 
work is to be begun at once. 

Drainage Extension Scheme, West Ham. 
—The Corporation of the County-Borough of 
West Ham, at their meeting on Tuesday last, 
adopted the scheme of drainage extension, in- 
cluding new pumping-engines, submitted by 
Mr. Lewis Angell, M.Inst.C.E., at an estimated 
cost, in its entirety, of about 100,0007. The 
more pressing sections of tle work will be first 
undertaken. 

New Museum at Naples.—Naples journals 
announce that the well-known art collector, the 
Prince di Sitriano, has presented to the city of 
Naples the whole of his famous collections of 
arms, carved objets d'art, porcelain, miniatures, 
tapestry, &c, The collections, together with a 
fine library, are located in the Palazzo Como, 
and are open twice a week to the public. 

New Barracks at Warley, Essex.— 
Operations have been begun on Warley Common 
for an extensive enlargement of the barracks, 
including two magazines, to store twenty-five 
tons of powder apiece. The War Office have 
also bought several acres of ground between 
Epping and Ongar for the accommodation of, 
it is said, 5,000 men. — 

An Expensive Cathedral Roofing.—The 
Swedish Government has decided upon re- 
roofing entirely with new copper the ancient 
Cathedral of Upsala, now in course of restora- 
tion, the cost of which is estimated at about 
10,0007. Up to the present some 25,000/. have 
been expended in restoring other parts of this 








edifice. 
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Ventilation of Public Buildings. — 
Fainting attacks have long been of familiar 
occurrence in popular churches and other places 
of public meeting. A variety of causes are 
active in bringing abeut these troublesome 
ailments. As chief among these, and quite dis- 
tinct from any personal predisposition, we would 
only mention two,—overbeating and impurity 
of atmosphere. Both are to a great extent 
preventable ; but we may say that, though some 
success has been gained in the way of preven- 
tion, very much remains to be done before we 
can expect to find the air in our larger assembly- 
rooms nearly pure enough to satisfy the needs 
of a large audience. When we think of the 
duration of some gatherings, and picture the 
sea of human figures which occupy all available 
floor space, and crowd into flanking galleries, 
we are inclined to ask, not why it is that faints 
occur, but why they are not more common. 
The breathing air allowed each individual 
is roughly represented by a cubical column, 
having the area of his seat and a very limited 
space around it for its section, and ascending to 
the ceiling. Into this reservoir each individual 
emits breath every few seconds, and in it shares 
the unavoidable exhalations of his neighbours, 
while its upper layers are contaminated by the 
impure carbonaceous products of lighted gas. 
Add to this that, in changing the air, the rate 
of ingress and egress must be limited by pre- 
cautions for the prevention of draughts, and we 
cannot but see that in many such cases efficient 
ventilation is almost, if not quite, impossible. 
Happily public meetings are not always thus 
overcrowded, but experience amply proves that 
in those which:are less fully attended the same 
evils are present in a less degree. The intro- 
duction of the electric light has brought some 
relief, and the purifying action of artificial 
ventilation, as represented by the fan system 
and the heated exit flue, is constant, though 
slow. Still, it cannot be denied that much 
imperfection is evident in most systems of 
ventilation. This fact, if a stimulus to fresh 
effort, also embodies a useful protest against 
the overcrowding and the long continuance of 
many public gatherings, whether for amusement 
or for graver purposes.— The Lancet. 

Society of Arts.—The following arrange- 
ments have been made for the Wednesday 
evening meetings of the Society of Arts after 
Christmas. On January 16, a paper will be 
read by Colonel Hozier, on the ‘“ Channel 
Tunnel ;” on the 23rd one by Professor George 
Forbes, on “Electric Meters for Central 
Stations ;’ and on the 30th one by Mr. Conrad 
Beck, on the ‘Construction of Photographic 
Lenses.” Papers for which dates have not yet 
been fixed will also be read on the “ Status of 
the County Council,” by Mr. G. L. Gomme; on 
the “ Forth Bridge,” by Mr. B. Baker ; on “ Salt,” 
by Mr. P. L. Simmonds; on the “ Manufacture 
of Aluminium,” by Mr. William Anderson; on 
‘‘Secondary Batteries,” by Mr. Preece; on 
*“ Automatic Selling Machines,” by Mr. J. G. 
Lorrain ; on “‘ Arc Lamps and their Mechanism,” 
by Professor Silvanus Thompson ; on the “ Irish 
Lace Industry,” by Mr. Alan Cole; and on the 
“Use of Spirit as an Agent in Prime Movers,” 
by Mr. A. F. Yarrow. 

The English Iron Trade.—The English 
iron market has opened strong in the new year. 
Although there has been a momentary lull, 
prices continue firm, as they could not be other- 
wise with the favourable prospect before the 
iron trade. Pig-iron is enjoying a fair inquiry. 
The Glasgow warrant-market has been dull this 
week ; but Scotch makers’ iron does not appear 
to have been much affected. Pig-iron is some- 
what weaker in the North of England, owing to 
the unexpected increase in stocks. A harden- 
ing tendency is showing itself in the Lancashire 
pig-iron trade, and there is firmness also in 
Staffordshire. Hematite pig is quieter, but 
firm at 45s.,f.o.b. There is an upward ten- 
dency in prices of finished iron, works being 
busy and the demand brisk. Scotch makers of 
bars have advanced them 5s. aton. Tin-plates 
are quieter, bnt manufacturers are holding out 
for higher prices. Steel is growing firmer, and 
advances of 2s. 6d. a ton for billets and wire- 
rodsare reported. Rails are also stiffer, 4/. being 
more easily obtainable lately. Both shipbuilders 
and engineers are beginning the new year 
well.-—J7on. 

Coldbath FPields.—Her Majesty’s Office of 
Works has invited tenders for the erection of 
new buildings, with the adaptation of existing 
premises, in Mount Pleasant, for the super- 
intending engineer of telegraphs. Tenders 
must be deposited by noon on the 15th inst. 
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British Archeological Association.—At 
the meeting of this Association on the 2nd inst., 
Mr. B. Winstone, F.S.A., in the chair, it was 
reported by Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., that an 
extension of the North British Railway was 
contemplated near Lanark, and that the lines 
of deviation of the deposited plans included an 
important part of the wall of Antoninus, néar 
Bonnybridge. A resolution was proposed by 
Mr. J. W. Grover, F.S.A., and duly carried, to 
the effect that a strenuous effort should be made 
to avert the danger in which the wall was 
placed. Mr. J. T. Irvine exhibited a collection 
of drawings of ancient remains recently found 
near Peterborough, among which were portions 
of stone interlaced work from the tower of 
Helpstone Church, now in the vicarage gardens, 
and part of a cross-shaft, also of interlaced 
patterns, now lying in a mason’s yard, having 
been used as pitching to a public road at 
Caistor. A paper was then read by Messrs. 
Peters, the historians of Launceston, on the 
remains of the ancient priory of that town, 
which have been recently found in making an 
extension of the railway. These works revealed 
the foundations of the day-room. Further exca- 
vations for the gasworks have laid bare a large 
portion of the east end of the Priory Church. 
The foundations of the presbytery, 56 ft. long and 
19 ft. wide, and also those of two side chapels, 
each 15 ft. long and 11 ft. 6 in. wide, have been 
exposed to view, also several graves and en- 
caustic tiles. A paper on the representation of 
a Roman house on one of the remarkable 
Roman mosaic pavements, recently placed on 
the staircase of the British Museum, was then 
read by Mr. De Gray Birch, F.S.A. The pave- 
ment is one of the fine series brought from 
Carthage by Dr. Davies. A third paper by Mr. 
Swainson Cowper was then read. It described 
a curious moated enclosure at Acton, on the 
road to Willesden. It consists of an irregular 
parallelogram surrounded by a broad, shallow 
ditch, there being no visible means of crossing 
the latter. It is situated in a field known as 
the moated meadow. 

New Vestry Stables at Pulham.—Last 
week, Mr. Walter, chairman of the Carriage 
Committee of the Fulham Vestry, laid the 
foundation-stone of new vestry stables in the 
Munster-road, Fulham, the erection of which 
has just been commenced. The stables will 
provide accommodation for forty-four horses, 
and a drinking-fountain will likewise be pro- 
vided for the use of the men. The stables will 
cost £5,000. Mr. Norrington, the Vestry sur- 
veyor, is the architect, and the builders are 
Messrs. Flew & Co. In the course of the pro- 
ceedings, incidentally speaking of the progress 
which Fulham had made during the last two 
years, when the old Fulham District Board of 
Works, which included Hammersmith, was 
dissolved, Mr. Walter stated that sixty new 
streets had been taken over since New Year’s 
Day last year, and that within that period the 
population had enormously increased. 

Building in Sheffield in 1888.—Mr. W. 
C. Fenton, Building Surveyor, has presented to 
the Highway Committee his sixth annual 
report of the work done in connexion with the 
Plans and Buildings Departmentin 1888. Plans 
have been approved for the erection of 1,098 
houses and 120 other buildings (including 39 
buildings of the works and warehouse class and 
33 stable buildings), as compared with 928 
houses and 139 other buildings (including 30 of: 
the works and 30 of the stable class of build- 
ings), being an increase of 170 houses and a 
decrease of 19 other buildings on the previous 
year. The number of houses certified as com- 
pleted and fit for human habitation is 806, as 
compared with 928 in the previous year, and 
725 in 1886. The number of other buildings 
completed is 91 (including 21 stable buildings 
and 29 of the works class) as compared with 98 
in the previous year (including 19 stable build- 
ings and 27 of the works class). — Sheffield 
Telegraph. 

Raffety, Thornton, & Co., Limited —We 
are informed that the directors of this company 
will, at the general meeting of shareholders on 
the 29th inst., recommend the payment of a 
dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum 
(free of income-tax) for the half-year ended 
December 31, 1888, making 7 per cent. for the 
year; and that they will also recommend the 
payment of a bonus of 1 per cent., writing 
2,500/. off goodwill account, and carrying 
forward 1,5142. 

The Royal Archzwological Institute, we 
hear, has fixea on Norwich as the centre of 





its annual excursion, next August. 





Experiments in Jointing Sewers and 

House-Drains.—In presence of a large com- 
pany of civil engineers and surveyors, some 
interesting experiments were made at Chiswick 
on Tuesday last, in the laying of sewers and 
house-drains with the Archer joint, a new in- 
vention, the object of which is to make sewers 
and house-drains permanently air and water- 
tight,— a condition which it is often difficult to 
obtain in the case of the common pipe. This. 
new joint (which was described and illustrated 
in the Builder for July 14 last., p. 32) consists 
of a grooved socket and a projecting spigot, 
with inside and outside flanges, which, when the 
spigot is driven home, meet the inner and outer 
walls of the socket, and form a chamber inside 
the joint. The face of the flanges of the 
spigot-end are dressed with a roll of clay, so 
that the chamber holds the liquid cement poured 
into it through the holes in the outer wall of the 
socket. The cement, setting hard, forms a 
water-tight joint. At Chiswick, a perpendicular 
column of 9-in. pipes, about 9 ft. high, connected 
with a horizontal length of 11 ft. of pipes, 
supported at the ends only, was filled with water, 
and though the horizontal pipes were weighted 
with about four hundredweight of bricks, 
the joints remained watertight and intact. For 
the purpose of showing the interior of the 
joint, some of the pipes were smashed, and 
many of the surveyors present carried away the: 
stoneware sections or pieces of the joint, show- 
ing the spigot thoroughly keyed and fixed on 
all sides by the hard cement. 4-in pipes for 
house connexions were shown successfully 
under considerable pressure. The contractor 
who is laying the pipes on Mr. Pullman’s estate, 
Grove-park, stated to the engineers assembled 
that the men were laying the Archer-jointed 
sewers more cheaply and quickly than the 
common pipes when the latter were jointed with 
tar-gasketting and cement. The experiments 
seemed to be considered highly satisfactory, 
and many of the surveyors expressed their 
intention of using them in their own districts. 
The Hospital Saturday Fund.—The Lord 
Mayor has consented to preside at a meeting to 
be held at the Mansion House, on the 29th inst... 
in support of the proposed penny-a-week collec- 
tion in aid of this Fund, when the co-operation 
of employers of labour will be earnestly invited, 
and the claims of the London medical charities 
strongly urged upon all who can influence the 
scheme. It is proposed to establish a Local 
Committee in every Parliamentary district in 
connexion with the Hospital Saturday movement 
for the purposes of the above penny-a-week 
collection. Mr. A. C. P. Coote, in a circular 
which we have received relating to this subject, 
says that 100,000/. roughly represents the annual 
deficit of the London hospitals. “Five hundred 
thousand pence per week represents 108,000/.. 
per annum. London contains some five million 
inhabitants. If one in ten of these regularly 
contributed 1d. a week our London hospitals 
would be out of debt.” 
Treat to Workmen in Kendal. — On 
Thursday evening, the 3rd inst., Mr. G. E. Moses 
gave a tea to all the workmen that have been 
engaged on the new Victoria-road, from the 
lower part of Highgate to the upper portion of 
Beast Banks, and to the workmen who have 
been employed on the new corner shop and 
dwelling-house at the junction of the New- 
street with Highgate. Each man had a ticket 
given him to admit self and wife. About 
200 sat down to table. Messrs. Webster, 
Son, & Banks were the engineers for the 
new street, and under their superintendence 
the works have been carried out by local men. 
The architect of the shop and dwelling-house is 
Mr. John Stalker, of Kendal, the works having 
been carried out by local contractors. 

A well-known London Builder’s Will. 
The will of the late Mr. William Brass, late of 
Old-street, St. Luke’s, the well-known builder, 
who died in January last, was proved the week 
before last, by Mr. W. Brass, the son, Ernest 
Edward Grimwade, and Robert Brass, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate 
exceeding 162,000/. The deceased bequeaths 
2501. to each of his executors, 1007. to each of 
his clerks, and 50l..to his secretary. His 
younger sons are to have the option of joining 
in the business. The residue of his real and 
personal estate he leaves to all his children in 
equal shares. 

Value of Property in Stockholm.—From 
statistics just issued it appears that the taxed 
value of house property in the city of Stockholm 
was 2,700,000/., as against 1,500,000/. ten years 
ago. 
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The Wood Trade in 1888.— Messrs. Foy, 
Morgan, & Co.’s annual wood report, 1888, says: 

—‘“‘The past year has shown better results for 
the wood tradeithan we have been ableto chronicle 
for a long time. Bad debts have been few, and 
although London has not felt the improvement 
in trade to the same extent as the Northern 
ports, prices have steadily advanced throughout 
the year. The stocks, though fully sufficient for 
all probable demands, are firmly held. The 
free-on-board prices now current are practically 
a guarantee that early shipments will not 
reduce spot quotations; but, on the contrary, if 
importers are to make any profit, the prices of 
goods here must have an upward tendency. 
Freights have been one of the remarkable sur- 
prises of the year. They opened quite reason- 
ably, but with only a small number of vessels 
offering, and steadily rose throughout the 
summer in sympathy with freights all over the 
world, attaining their highest during October 
and November, since when they have been a 
little easier. The Dock stocks seem at first 
sight heavy in comparison with those of 1887, 
but, with the prospect of an improving trade 
throughout the country and a more hopeful 
feeling generally, holders should have no 
cause to fear results. It is pretty evident 
also that unless the trade are willing to 
face the present f.o.b. prices for the earlier 
shipments they will have to fall back upon the 
landed stocks or give a profit to those who have 
already bought. Auctions have been the means 
of passing into consumption, as in 1887, only a 
moderate quantity of goods, but dealers have 
this year largely availed themselves of this 
method of clearing theircargoes. The imports 
from Russia have been fully up to the average, 
although the consignments have been some- 
what smaller than of late years. Archangel 
goods have specially sold well; thirds from this 
port have been eagerly sought ‘after, the quality 
being very satisfactory. Whitewood, in sym- 
pathy with spruce, has been very firm, and has 
sold well. The stock is not large, and demand 
good and improving. The import from Sweden 
again shows more batten sizes, and the stock, 
though larger than the previous year, is by no 
means beyond the capacity of consumers 
Prices have improved steadily since the early 
arrivals, and, although third deals have been 
difficult of sale here, fourths and fifths have 
been in good demand; the requirements of the 
Colonies, however, for the better class of goods 
have greatly assisted the home market. The 
heavy lines of planed deals have gone into 
consumption wonderfully well. The quality 
and condition of the shipments have been very 
satisfactory, and the higher qualities have, as a 
rule, been stowed under sheds.” | 

Sales of Property in 1888.—At the 
London Auction Mart, during the year just 
closed, there has been a decided improvement 
in the number and extent of transactions in 
real property. Throughout the whole year this 
improvement has been very marked; but, per- 
haps, even more so in the last three or four 
months. We find, on referring to our reports, 
that property to the value of 4 ,447,8407. was 
sold at the Mart last year, representing an 
increase of 458,7417. on the previous year, 1887, 
and within only 6,038/. of the sales in 1885, 
which was considered a favourable year as 
regards the Property Market. As the sales at 
the Mart, in Tokenhouse-yard, may be taken as 
a fair criterion of the sales throughout the 
country, the transactions in real estate in the 
year just closed must be taken as denoting a 
revival of public confidence in the land and 
property market.—LHstates Gazette. 

A New Cemetery for Willesden.—The 
Local Board of Willesden are about to form a 
new cemetery, for which they have already 
purchased land in the neighbourhood. The 
estimated cost of the cemetery is 20,000/., and 
the Board have obtained the sanction of the 
Local Government Board for borrowing this sum. 


a 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
TIMBER. £sd4 & 8 4. 
Greenheart, B.G.............. seated ton 610 0 710 0 
Teak, E.1. load 900 140 0 
Sequoia, U. TE footcube 023 O 8 0 
eae tare Ae ] 3100 5009 
Birch ,, 3100 600 
TE alia ca cataiineadinel 400 65600 
Fir, Dantsic, &, 200 40¢C0 
Oak ,, 200 410 0 
Canada , 510 O 7 00 
Pine, Canada red 350 #400 
yellow 310 0 610 0 
Lath, Dantsic............0.0000, fathom 410 0 610 0 
St. ’ Petersburg. - ©0686 ORE 
Wainscot, 8 log 215 0 4 6 90 
- Odessa, crown . 215 0 3 5 0 








TIMBER (continued). 
Deals, Finland, 2nd and Ist...std, ant 
4th and 3rd 





Riga ; 
8t. P Beissaiann - yellow .......0 

















“ SUE, BBs cccccccceccecs ‘ 

. Spruce, or RRRRRN 

3rd and 2nd 

New Brunswick, &e, 

Battens, all Sl cieienasiimanan 

Flooring Boards, sq., 1 in., pre- 

iy SPEED cnccecvecescosnenenneennts ° 
Second ... scons 

Other qualities — 

Cedar, Cuba... 

Honduras, &e.... 

Australian ... 

— any, Cuba ...... 

omingo, cargo average 

a onnee 

Mahogany, Tobasco, cargo average. 

Honduras 





























Box, Turkey ......... ton 
Rose, Rio .......... isemantinesenatad ton 
ieee ee 
Satin, St. page senennnennntia foot 
Porto Rico danacaibliitiinaneeeuiiiind tea 
Walnut, Italian ..........cccccccccss foot 

































































Zzead £8. d. METALS. 
9 0 0 10 O O | Inon—Bar, Welsh, in London...ton 
700 #29810 0 ” at works in Wales ... 
700 80900 os taffordshire, in London .,., 
1000 1500 Oem 
900 1000 British, cake and ingot....... .. ton 
8 0 0 1010 0 | Best selected ' 
710 0 160 0 Sheets —e~ 
810 0 17 0 0 Chili, ° 
160 0 2610 0 | YztLow Marat Ib. 
11 0 0 1710 O , LEavD— 
710 0 1010 0 Sheet, English 
910 0 1010 0 | SrziTER— 
700 #=810 0 Silesian, special quaneeceneuesoees ton 
615 0 815 0 Ordinary - 
5610 0 12 0 O | Trxn— 

Straits ton 
011 0 O14 6 Australian ° 
0 8 0 010 9 Bugligh Ingots. ....cccccccccccccccececece 
0 5 6 0 7 9 | Zinc—English sheet ton 
00 32 OO 4 
00 3 OO 4 OILS. 
00 3 #=O 0 8%} Linseed ton 
0 0 44 O 0 5%} Cocoanut, Cochin 
0 0 44 #O 0 5%} Ceylon. 
0 0 44 O 0 43| Palm, Lagos 
00 4 OO 5B Rapeseed, — pale .. 
00 4 OO 5 
500 1200 Cottonseed, refitted. — 
12 0 0 19 0 0 | Tallow and Oleine..... 
12 0 0 18 O O | Lubricating, U.S. 
0 0 6 01 0 refin - 
00 9 01 3 Tan—Stockholm barrel 
00 4 00 6 Archangel 











£ead &. 
417 6 6 
415 0 5 
616 0 7 
79 00 79 
79 00 79 
88 0 0 85 
7710 0 78 
00 72 #O 
1410 0 Oo 
1812 6 18 
1810 0 18 
9910 0 O 
9910 0 0O 
10110 0 102 
21 00 22 
18 7 6 18 
28 00 29 
. 27 00 0 
. 2810 0 O 
3115 0 32 
. 309 6 0 O 
2% 00 O 
. 19 00 4 
. 600 6 
700 13 
Se Bee 
012 0 oO 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, & PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 




























































































COMPETITIONS. 
Nature of Work, By whom Required. Premium, ——— _ 
Laying-out Estate for Building Purposes ......, Tile House Estate, ' 
Tonbridge ............... 4°, and 201, ......... Feb, 17th | xi. 
Improvements & Extension of Pier, 8’thmptn' Southampton Harb’r Bd 100 Gu'neas............ Not stated. | ii, 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work, or Materials, By whom required, ee oe ay et gy Pago. 
Swimming Baths . secesceescesesseeses.| OVAL Leamington Spa 
Corporation............... W. de Normanville ...... Jan, 14th | xi. 
ee nT aT Tottenham Local Board | J. E. Worth ... Jan, 15th xiii, 
Wood Paving Repairs, Sewerage Works, &c.| St. Margaret & St. John 
(Westminster) Vestry | G. R. W. Wheeler ...... do, ii, 
W orks and Materials ..| Wandsworth Bd. of Wks} Official do, } ti, 
Four Corrugated Iron Warehouses ..... Milford Dock Co, ...... do. Jan, 16th | xiii. 
IE BOUIN: ncnnee.» snccersesopecernnesaconsenesanee Hackney Union............ do. do. xiii, 
New Carriage Shed, Manchester .................. L. & N. W. Ry. Co....... do, do. ii, 
Making-up and Paving Road. ...... St. Mary ( attersea) i 
per J.T. Pilditch........c | Jan, 22nd | xiii,. 
Works and Materials .................scecceesecseeees o. do. do. xill.. 
Roadmaking Works .................. Lewisham Bd, of Wks | Official.............ccceseesees do. xi. 
Pump Girders and Delivery Pipes ............... Richmond Main Sewage ' 
EN *eicietehawesensnieeno0n J.C, Melliss............... do. m, 
I, TI BN caccnrscserericnnsasonccnsnanens Felixstowe, &c., Loc. Bd.| ™, Oldfield.................. Jan, 23rd |[ii. 
Dining Hall, Kitchen, &c. Fulham Workhouse] 8t. George’ s Union...... H. Saxon Snell............ do. xu 
SII stissaiidainscsitidsinaniemniasuoaninnianinns St. Marylebone Vestry | Officia/.............. Jan, 24th / xi, 
Horses and ST iiisciistneinnneniateastninnnnnadiid do, do. do, nr. 
Road and Street Watering ..................ss0es000. do, do. do. x. 
Road Materia's, Royal Pa ks...... - Com. of H.M. Wks. &e. do. Jan. 25th | xi. 
Pipes and Irregular ee Calcutta Corp. Water _ 
ti caictiatiteainiiicias J. Quick & Son ............ do. xill.. 
Post Office, North Shields ......................0006 Com of H M. Works... | Official ..............scesecese Jan, 26th | ii. 
Furnace, with Boiler, an, and annnrted Hornsey Local Board... | T. de Courcy Meade...... Feb. 4th xiil.. 
Waterworks Extension.........c..c:ccsccsssssceseess Warwick Town Council | E. M. Richards ............ Feb. 9th / xi. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Nature of A} vointment, By whom Advertised, Salary. —r Page. 
ID innccinioenseniniinlntda: dauiiniianiiagniiciminiaad Shanghai Mun. Council 3,6C0 taels .........+6 Jan, 28th xiii, 




















TENDERS. 


(Communications for insertion under this heading must 
reach us sot later than 12 Noon on Thursdays. | 





surveyor: 








ENFIELD.—For alterations to the stables at Little: 
Park, for the Enfield Local Board, Mr. A, Kitteringham, 


eadaaidein sirhead, IID snsticsscnpintinnbasinletiiie — ; ; 
BOURNEMOUTH.—For alterations and additions to! — putleigs Halll venoms SO 9 
a cts and ee Messrs. Kemp-Welch & Co., Sayers, Enfield (accepted) ............. . 25710 0 
piptineestese cocedsncnsttesetnocesseeees £119 16 0 FELTHAM.—For reinstating farm buildings and re- 
W. Seusndilion (accepted) heesaiinenineen 75 0 0 building 7 &e., for n6 C, Victora-trest, a. E. 
h & 8 ueen Victoria-street — 
BOURNEMOUTH,—For alterations to the London | 2°Ut £ Co. Gurreyer, 7, Queen Victor £385 
Hotel, for Mr. J. R. Walden. Messrs, Kemp-Welch & J. Walker, Poplar .. ........cccscsescseseee 2 0 
Co., architects, ay — anne 0 ¢ Smith & Sons, Norwood (accepted) ... 297 0 0 
lance LONDON.—For the erection of the new Pelican Club,. 
Sy Mines tinndeaneneibinninnmmenieinienens 99 10 0 M 
Jenkins & Son (accepted) ... 79 0 0 | Gerrard-street, W., for Mr, A, E. Wells, proprietor. r. 








COBHAM (Surrey). 


—For the erection of a house YW 














| Walter Emden, architect, 105, Strand. Quantities by 























Messrs, Evans & Deacon, 1, Adelaide-street, W.:— 
Fairmile, Cobham, Surrey (Loversall), for Mr. W. W. Brass & SOD...........sseseeeeeseeseeeees £5,620 0 0 
Dawson. Mr. William C. Banks, architect, 39a, } H, Koight .. 5,613 0 0 
church-street, E.C, : J.T. Chappell ....... 5,58) 0 O 
Wood, Cobham..........c...cccccsescesoseee £1,690 0 0 W. Johnson .............. 5,290 0 0 
Newland, » Cobham iiiaieainiaiiesiiaitelaadl 1,500 0 0 Foater & Dickseo seecccccrecssosseccececsees mo : . 
Mundav, Wimbledon (accepted)...... 1 '198 0 0 ir Iti anit me racsncnbnbeeneneiia . 
= Holliday & Greenwood veoeee 5,140 0 O 
CLAPTON.—For new laundry and alterations. Mr. I Gs cctcccccscesencscngseccees wee 5,100 0 O 
J. E. Still, 50, Finsbury-square, E.C., architect :— NE ncniiccstiencneentasineosonsee , 0 0 
Hook, ” Clapton iccscetondniabtavteebhagebienn £218 12 0 ia es ewe geenccoeess 4,970 0 0 
Withers, Clapton .............cececeeseeees 207 5 O J. Smith & Sons ......ccccesceeees eae 4,967 0 0- 
Ford & Kirrage, Upper Holloway ...... 190 10 0 J. Allen & Sons...... scccecceee SW 8 O 
. J. O. Richardson ......... 4,820 0 0 
COVENTRY. — For alterations and warehouses for G. Stephenson (accepted) ........+4--+. 4,678 0 0 
Dalton, Barton, & Co., Coventry. Mr. E. J. Purnell, 
architect :— LONDON.—For the erection of coachhouses and stable» 
BENDS. cngrecbecennnsenensereee £4,398 0 0 over, &c., Scawfell-street, Hackney-road, E., for Mr, T. 
I sutithes taneiéccdabndentedannbornmenns 4,223 0 0 Cook. 
itis schitcnccatcccescccccssccooence coco 4%, 0 0 J. Ivory (accepted) .......00.-seereeerees . £750 0 0 
Hill (CONE OED siccecscrceccecccee ésieicniicbins 3, 0 0 [No competition.} 
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LON DON.—For the erection of stables at Farm-lane, 
Walham-green, for the London Road Car Company, Mr. 





Peter Dollar, Architect :— 
Pee £12,175 0 0 
Rider & Son................. : 11,828 0 
A 11,140 0 0 
Sistine. van nieenademeieaainaaaiaadaae 10,854 0 0O 
Patmen & Fotheringham.............. . 10.851 0 O 

SD sutuncand «qipencesnensenetnonseunanensie 10,588 0 90 
8S Rae, 10,259 0 0 
INTE witiesietipnsmpunegeans sccsooneneens . 10,169 0 0 





LON DON.—For the erection of stables at King’s-road, 
Chelsea, for the Improved Cab Company. Mr. Peter 
Dollar, Architect :— 


Lawrence ......... epenmenedntiiie seescces £7,023 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ............... 6,987 0 0 
SED ° susiteeneatiediiusdapmiaeiadainmeiaadll 6,983 0 0 
FR ics acl oo. 6,795 0 O 
hl tii A a hic. 6,773 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood .............00 6,749 0 0 
Harris & Wardrop ..................s00+ 6,679 0 O 
Prestige & Co. ..........cccccescccccccscseee 6,468 0 0 
a_i: 6,289 0 0 





LONDON.—For pulling down and re-erecting the shop 
and premises, No. 125, Tottenham Court-road, W., for Mr. 
C.8. Davis. Mr. John Hudson, architect, 80, Leman- 


street, B. :— 
T. Little, Whitechapel .................. £1,777 0 0 
J. Bentley, Waltham Abbey ......... 1,737 0 0 
W. Gladding, Whitechapel ............ 1,698 0 0 
Eaton & Co., Whitechapel ............ 1,629 0 0 
Canning & Mullins, Newington, 
Ei TRL ee ,559 0 0 
Coul-ell Bros., Bethnal Green ........ 1,493 0 0 
J.H. Thompson, Newington Green, 
Pee J 0 0 





LON DON.—For alterations and repairs to the house 
and premises, No. 87, High-street, Whitechapel, E., for 
the George-yard Schools trustees. Mr. John Hudson, archi- 
tect, 8), Leman-street, E. :— 


T, Little, Whitechapel ...................6. £937 0 0 
J. Sparks, Tower-hill ..............cesceces. 742 0 0 
F. & #. J. Wood, Mile-end .,...... ... @28 0 0 
W. Gladding, Whitechapel ............... 642 0 0 

0 0 


Katon & Co., Whitechapel (accepted) 549 


_LON DON,—For alterations and additions to No. 6, 
®insbury-circus, for the Central Uruguay Railway Com- 
pany. Limited. Mr. Alfred Strong, architect, 7, Adelphi- 
chambers, W.C. Quantities by Messrs. Parr & Sons, New 
Broad-street House, E.C. :— 


ON Pea ines ee £995 0 0 
ER TI Vee 965 0 0 
Adamson & Son oo... occ ccc ccc ccccecncceceece 933 0 0 
er OF FT eee eee 910 0 O 

0 0 


J. Woodward & Co... .........ccccccccesecees 850 


LONDON .—For alterations to No. 7, Finsbury-circus, 
for the Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway Company 
Limited), Mr, A. Strong, architect, 7, Adelphi-chambers, 

'.C. Quantities by Messrs, Parr & Son, New Broad- 
street House, E.C. :— 


OT a 
PER RIE Fe Was: 385 0 0O 
SEE EE 366 O O 
PODS 360 0 0O 
i Sa 355 O 0 





LONDON.— For addition and alterations to dwelling 
house, The Green, Tottenham, for Miss Phillips, Mr. 
E, Ernest May, archi'ect :— 

Henry Knight & Son (accepted) 
No competition. ] 


£257 0 0 





LONDON, — For pullivg-down and re-building 91, 
Central-street, City-road, E.C. :— 


| |" eee £320 0 O 
J.O Richardson ,......... pideeneneaenineseuet 318 0 0 
SIR RARE 305 0 O 
| 7 ra 275 0 O 
TS ET suesuesonss 264 0 0 





LON DON.—For alterations and sanitary work to 1, 
Sumner-terrace, 8.W., for Mr. Stephen. Mr. Hammett 
8. Furner, architect, Ealing :— 

Wm. Titmas & Sons, Grafton-street ... £563 0 0 


PLUMSTEAD. — For additions to Woolwich Union 
Infirmary, Plumstead, Kent, for the Board of Guardians 


of the Woolwich Union, Mr. John O,. Cook, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. C. W. Brooks :— 
TI: -nubddedininasaninesetbahsGtecitl £10,460 0 0O 
ITS. shicnnittnscidniicumnaen egttannwehasiid 10,400 0 O 
| RS 10,100 0 O 
I edits tatiana, waimitinilicnidatiai 9,858 0 0 
ita al acta 9,869 0 0 
Smith & Sons 9,725 0 0 
DIED Dvrchhsecginetitmnnsennancnanpeuninens 9,643 0 0 
SERA EN RE 9,547 0 O 
SPEED 9,441 0 0 
a ae 9,425 0 0 
tin: 1: Sill cintncnanaanninnineimnidiiies 9,200 0 0 
EE 8,934 0 0 
NT 8,724 0 0 





PUTNEY.—For printing factory for Mr. W. Patching, 
at Putney. Quantities supplied by Messrs, Brunsden & 
Henderson : — 

















Adamson & Son .....ccccccsscseees sccocenn 1, 05 0 @ 
Knight...... ponveseusoows _ - 1,360 0 0 
Turtle & Appleton ... seveunenaen 1,349 0 0 
Gregory ......00 ennumniiiiatineeuiiadéaut . 1,337 0 0 
TTT TE NAT 1,225 0 0 
T. Grant... on penesectocscoonncebess 1,186 0 0 
iPM TIIID iiss scistdueenceteaneneeniese 1,150 0 90 
SAME, sthisscssncdducapuneaasédialeces 1,005 0 0 
Se ee 975 0 0 





STOKE NEWINGTON. —For building shop in 
Broughton-road, Stoke Newington. Mr. R. A. Lewcock, 
architect, 88, Bishopsgate-street Within :— 











Wilkins : seooee £129 110 O 
SEED cncncncsnceusanececnespquenenecens » 115 0 0 
oe ee seneneane ee 
Goodall (accepted) ........ einiiainanininian 90 0 0 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. 9d. per quarter), can ensure receiviug ** The Builder ” 
by Friday Morning’s post. 








PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address,‘*THx BuitpER, Lonpon.”’ 


THE INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for Volume LV. (July to Dec. 
1888) are given as a Supplement with the present Number. 
A COLOURED TITLE-PAGE may be had, gratis, on personal 
application at the Office. 

CLOTH CASES for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 
2s. 6d. each ; also 

READING CASES (Cloth), with Strings, price 9d. each. 
THE FIFTY-FIFTH| VOLUME of “ The Builder” (bound), pric 
Twelve Shillings and Sixpence, will be ready on the 
16th inst. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 3s. 6d. each. 





CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six lines (about fifty words) or under .... ssccseees 4s. 6d. 

Each additional line (about ten words .....-..ceeees Os. 6d. 
Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c, may be obtained on application to the Publisher, 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 

FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... %, 6d, 
Each additional line (about ten words)........esseee Os. 6d, 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,.* Stamps must mot be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter er by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.O. 

Advertisements for the current week’s issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, and for the Front Page 
by the same Hour on WEDNESDAY. 


SPECIAL —ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISE- 
" MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same 

must reach the Office before TEN o'clock on WEDNES- 

DAY mornings: 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be sent, 


PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The Builder,” may have Replies addressed 
to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Cevent Garden, W.0. 
free of charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
eover the postage 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN OIR- 
CULATION, is issued every week. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. L. & Son.—C. H. (thanks). 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, 
We are compelled to decline pointing out booksand giving addresses, 
Nore.—Thne responsivity vi sigueu articies, ana papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; all communications rela to 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters sh be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER ” is supplied prrxcr from the Office to residents 
2 any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum 
PreParIp. To all parts of Europe, America, Australia, and New 
Zealand, 268. per annum. To India, China, Oeylon, &c. 80s. 
annum. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINI 
Publisher, No. 46, Oatherine-street, W.0. 








BEST BATH STONE. 
CORSHAM DOWN. | FARLEIGH DOWN. 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. | STOKE GROUND. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited. 
Heap OFFICES: BATH. 


DOULTING FREESTONE. 


The stone from these quarries 
s known as the ‘** Weather 


i 
THE CHELYNCH ) Beds,” and is of a very 








crystalline nature, and un- 

STONE. doubtedly one of the most 
durable stones in England, 

hy imaean the Uhaipadh Satan, 

nature as the Chelync ne, 

BRAMBLEDITCH but finer in cantuen, on more 

STONE. suitable for finemoulded work, 


Prices, and every information given, on 

application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 

Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 

London Agent—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apvr. 


HAM HILL STONE. 

Greater facilities have been provided for 
working these quarries, and the stone can be 
supplied in large quantities at short notice. 
Prices, and every information given, on 
application to the HAM HILL STONE CO., 
Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 

16, Craven-street, Strand,W.0. [Apvrt. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and inilk- 
rooms, graneries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ ADVT. 


Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODDART & CO.,, 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street,, E.C. 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
22, Martin’s-lane, 











[Apvr. 





- = 


Garside’s Noted Bedfordshire Coarse and 
Fine Silver Sand.—Is verfectly free from impurity, 
and the best and cheapest inthe market. All qualities in 
stock, for every purpose required in the building trade, for 
filtration, or for nursery purposes. All pure grit! 

Apply to 

GEORGE GARSIDE, Junrz., F.R.H.S., 











John Jones, Sydney-street, S.W. ...... 523 0 0 


Now ready. 
READING CASES, { NINEPENCE EACH. 


By post (carefully packed), 1s. 





Leighton Buzzard, [ ADVT. 





HOBBS 


, HART, 


& CQO, LIMITED, 


PATENT PROTECTOR AND LEVER LOCKS, 


STEEL SAFES, STRONG-ROOM AND PARTY-WALL DOORS. 


For alli Purposes. 


Patent Clutch-Rebated Self-Closing or Folding Doors, for Theatres and Public Buildings, 


As approved by the Metropolitan Board of Works (used in large numbers at Covent Garden Theatre). 





Offices & Warehouse : 76, CHEAPSIDE, London ; Manufactories, Wharneliffe Works, Arlington-st., London, N. 


Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr. 
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NEW BUILDING FOR TUE INSITITULE OF CHARTE FED ACCOUNTANTS.—Mer .J. BELCHER, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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NEW BUILDING FOR THE INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS.—Mrer .J. Betcuer, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITEC! 
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NEW BUILDING FOR THE INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS.—Mar .J. BEtcHER, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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NEW BUILDING FOR THE INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS.—Mr J. BELCHER, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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NEW BUILDING FOR THE INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS.—Mr J. 
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NEW BUILDING, 26 & 27, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.—Mr. Tuomas Barnes-Wittiiams, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


